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Social Security in Review 








Social Security Act Amended 


HE Social Security Amend- 

ments of 1956 became law 

(Public No. 880) on August 1, 

1956, when President Eisenhower 
signed the new legislation. 

The amendments made major 
changes in the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, including the ad- 
dition of disability benefits for insured 
workers aged 50-65 and for disabled 
adult children of insured workers who 
have died or retired; the lowering of 
the retirement age for women, with a 
reduction in benefits in some cases; 
and the extension of coverage to al- 
most 900,000 additional persons. To 
finance the disability program, Con- 
gress revised the contribution schedule 
and set up a separate disability insur- 
ance trust fund. 

Among the significant changes in 
the public assistance provisions are 
the revision of the Federal matching 
formula to increase the Federal share 
in State assistance payments to 
needy persons who are aged, blind, 
or disabled and to dependent chil- 
dren and the provision for doller-for- 
dollar Federal sharing (within speci- 
fied maximums) in expenditures for 
payments to suppliers of medical care 
for assistance recipients, separately 
from money payments to the recipi- 
ents. The amendments emphasize 
that services to help assistance re- 
cipients achieve self-support or self- 
care are program aims; amendments 
in the program of aid to dependent 
children stress the strengthening of 
family life as a major objective of 
that program. The State plans, to be 
approved, must include a description 
of any services promoting self-sup- 
port and self-care. 

Grants are provided for cooperative 





research and demonstration projects 
and for the training of public welfare 
personnel. 

The authorization for grants for 
child welfare services was raised from 
$10 million a year to $12 million. 

A second law affecting the old-age 
and survivors insurance program was 
signed by the President on August 1. 
Public Law No. 881—the Servicemen’s 
and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act— 
revises the survivor benefit provisions 
for members of the uniformed serv- 
ices. Contributory coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance is among 
the provisions. 


A detailed report on the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1956 will ap- 
pear in the September issue of the 
BULLETIN, and a summary of Public 
Law No. 881 will be published later. 


Program Operations 


The changes in the caseloads in the 
five public assistance programs dur- 
ing May were in the same direction 
that they had been during April. The 
largest change—a decrease—occurred 
in general assistance, where the num- 
ber of cases dropped about 20,000 or 
6.0 percent. In old-age assistance, 
nearly 3,000 fewer aged persons re- 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally 


disabled 
General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally 


disabled 
General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thou- 


sands) 
Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total un- 


employment 


May April May 

1956 1956 1955 
8,315 8,236 7,447 
$436 $431 $377 
$62.70 $62.59 $60.85 
$68.36 $69.52 $68.69 
2,528 2,531 2,548 
2,259 2,254 2,261 
105 105 104 
256 252 235 
302 322 330 
$54.37 $54.30 $52.07 
89.49 89.68 86.71 
60.45 58.64 56.90 
56.88 56.74 54.96 
53.08 54.12 54.45 
999 984 910 
1,064 1,219 1,136 
$126 $134 $117 
$26.69 $27.02 $24.40 








ceived assistance in May than in April, 
but percentagewise the decrease was 
slight. An increase of approximately 
4,400 (or 1.8 percent) occurred in aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, and in aid to dependent chil- 
dren and aid to the blind the case- 
loads rose only slightly during the 
month. 

Caseload changes in most of the 
States paralleled those in the na- 
tional totals. The greatest relative 
changes, as usual, were reported in 
general assistance and were attribu- 
table primarily to seasonal factors. 
For the other programs, sizable in- 
creases in caseloads occurred in only 
a few States. The number of recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance rose 509 in 
Alabama, where more liberal policies 
have resulted in a continued expan- 
sion in that State’s program for more 
than a year. When Kentucky re- 
pealed in May the lien law that had 
been applied in old-age assistance, 
the number of aged recipients rose 
381. In Illinois the continuing effects 
of liberalizations made during March 
were largely responsible for the in- 
creases of 765 (3.2 percent) in the 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children and of 1,989 (26.7 
percent) in the number of recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. Florida reported 509 more 
recipients during May than in April 
under its relatively new program of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Expenditures for assistance in the 
country as a whole amounted to 


$235.9 million in May—a decline of 
$600,000 from the total a month ear- 
lier. The net decrease in total pay- 
ments was more than accounted for 
by the drop of almost $1.4 million or 
7.8 percent in general assistance ex- 
penditures. Total payments for old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children remained practically un- 
changed from April. They rose, how- 
ever, $205,000 (3.3 percent) in aid to 
the blind and $285,000 (2.0 percent) 
in aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, largely as the result of in- 
creases in a few States. Pennsyl- 
vania’s increase of $176,000 in pay- 
ments for aid to the blind represented 
86 percent of the national rise in pay- 
ments for that program; the State’s 
usual maximum payment was raised 
from $50 to $60 in May. In aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, in- 
creases in Illinois of $184,000 and in 
Florida of $24,000 accounted for 173 
percent of the total increase. 
Arizona and Tennessee reported 
relatively large increases in average 
payments per family receiving aid to 
dependent children. In Arizona, ad- 
ditional items were included in the 
budget for certain Indian children 
who returned home for the summer 
from publicly supported boarding 
schools where they reside most of the 
year. While these children are in 
school they receive an assistance al- 
lowance only for clothing and per- 
sonal incidentals, but when they re- 
turn home all their needs are taken 
into account in determining the as- 
sistance payment. Effective in May, 


Tennessee raised its maximum pay- 
ment for the third child and each ad- 
ditional child in a family from $10 
to $15. The State’s maximum for 
families in which there was no adult 
was raised from $79 to $84; for fami- 
lies with an adult the maximum re- 
mained at $99. 


@ Old-age and survivors insurance 
monthly benefits amounting to 
$435.7 million were being paid at the 
end of May to 8.3 million persons. 
The number of beneficiaries rose al- 
most 80,000 during the month. This 
increase is almost the same as the 
gain in April but is only about two- 
thirds that registered in May 1955, 
when program operations reflected 
the initial effect of the liberalization 
in the retirement test under the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act. 

At the end of May, monthly bene- 
fits were going to more than 6.6 mil- 
lion persons aged 65 or over, three- 
fourths of a million more than in 
May 1955. Retired workers accounted 
for almost 71 percent of all aged ben- 
eficiaries; their average monthly 
benefit was $62.70, an increase of 
$1.85 from the average a year earlier. 
Persons receiving wife’s or husband’s 
benefits made up 18 percent of the 
group aged 65 or over; those receiv- 
ing widow’s or widower’s benefits, 11 
percent; and those receiving parent’s 
benefits, less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. 

Beneficiaries under age 65 num- 

(Continued on page 28) 





May April May Calendar year 
1956 1956 1955 1955 1954 
Civilian labor force ' * total (in thousands) 67,846 66,555 65,192 65,847 64,468 
Employed 65,238 63,990 62,703 63,193 61,238 
Unemployed 2,608 2,564 2,489 2,654 3,230 
Personal income '* (billions; seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates) , total $323.0 $321.7 $304.3 $303.3 $287.6 
Wage and salary disbursements 223.3 222.9 208.8 208.5 196.2 
Proprietors’ income 40.5 39.9 39.5 38.4 37.9 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 39.0 38.8 36.6 37.4 35.3 
Social insurance and related payments 13.4 13:3 12.3 12.3 11.5 
Public assistance 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 
Other 10.0 10.0 9.7 9.3 8.9 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 5.8 5.8 5.2 5.2 4.5 
Consumer price index ! 4 115.4 114.9 114.2 114.5 114.8 
1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal Commerce. 


income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


2 


Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Bulletin, September 1955, page 28, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The Federal-State Conference on Aging 


For the purpose of reviewing and planning State and Federal 
responsibility and action in the field of aging, 240 persons—most 
of them State or Federal officials—met in Washington on June 
5-7, 1956. Recommendations related to income maintenance 
and welfare services have a special interest for readers of the 
Bulletin. The following article therefore presents the report of 
the group concentrating on this subject area and summarizes 
background information on Conference objectives, highlights, 
and some overall recommendations for action. A forthcoming 
official report will include detail on all areas considered by the 


Conference. 


HAT are the existing re- 

sources of the States and of 

the Federal Government that 
can be mobilized in an attack on the 
problems of the later years? How 
can these resources be improved? 
How can a State government and how 
can the Federal Government best or- 
ganize to bring all resources to bear 
on the special needs and problems of 
older persons? How should the Fed- 
eral Government and the States work 
together in this area? 

These were among the questions 
posed to the 240 participants who as- 
sembled in Washington, D.C., on June 
5 for a 3-day working conference de- 
signed to explore Federal and State 
responsibilities and interrelationships 
in the field of aging. Cosponsors of 
this first Federal-State Conference 
on Aging were the Federal Council on 
Aging and the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. 

The Federal Council on Aging was 
established by President Eisenhower 
in April 1956 to coordinate interde- 
partmental policies and programs in 
the field of aging, to review existing 
activities, and to make recommenda- 
tions to meet the pressing needs of 
older citizens. Its members are the 
Department of Agriculture, the Com- 
merce Department, the Interior De- 
partment, the Labor Department, the 
Treasury Department, the Depart- 


* Division of Program Research, Office of 
the Commissioner. The author was a mem- 
ber of the Steering Committee for the Con- 
ference and with Ewan Clague, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, organized the section on income 
maintenance and welfare services. 
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ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Civil Service Commission, 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the National Science Foun- 
dation, the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Cosponsorship of the Fed- 
eral-State Conference on Aging rep- 
resented the initial project of the 
Federal Council. 

The Council of State Governments 
is an agency established and sup- 
ported by the States to provide re- 
search and consultative services, to 
serve as a medium for improving 
legislative and administrative prac- 
tices in the States, and to encourage 
interstate and Federal-State rela- 
tions. While its activities are as 
broad as the total range of State 
functions, its special interest in and 
concern for the aged were ably dem- 
onstrated in a 1955 report to the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, The States and 
Their Older Citizens: A Summary of 
the Problem and a Program of Ac- 
tion. 


Conference Attendance and 
Organization 


Registered attendance at the 3-day 
Conference consisted of 240 official 
delegates and participants. Others— 
including Government employees, the 
press, representatives of organiza- 
tions, and private citizens—were not 
registered as official participants but 
attended general sessions. 

Of the 240 delegates and official 
participants, 107 were appointed by 
their Governors as Official delegates; 


by Dororay McCamman* 


73 were Official representatives of the 
Federal Government; 60 included ex- 
perts serving as members of panel 
sessions, State officials other than 
those in the delegation sent by the 
Governor, and observers invited by 
the two sponsor organizations. 

Forty-one States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico were represented through 
the official delegations of the Gov- 
ernors. All but 5 percent of the aged 
population of the continental United 
States live in the 41 States. 

Public welfare—with 31 officials, 
most of them directors or commis- 
sioners of State welfare departments 
—had the largest representation 
among the State delegates. Next 
most numerous were health officials, 
totaling 25. Commissions on aging 
and special committees or groups es- 
tablished to work on problems of ag- 
ing accounted for 17 State delegates. 
The field of education contributed 
leaders in adult education and pro- 
fessors of gerontology. Labor depart- 
ments and employment services were 
represented. Among the official dele- 
gates were also several State legis- 
lators, a budget officer, and a repre- 
sentative of a taxpayers association. 

Federal agencies sending official 
conference delegates included those 
having membership on the Council, 
the Executive Office of the President, 
and the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

That 3 out of every 4 official dele- 
gates were either State or Federal of- 
ficials reflected the basic character 
of the conference. While it was clear- 
ly recognized by the sponsors that 
government does not—and should not 
—attempt to provide solutions to all 
the problems of the aged, the primary 
objective was to define Federal and 
State responsibilities and interrela- 
tionships. To have included official 
representation from the voluntary 
organizations concerned with aging 
would have changed the focus com- 
pletely. The result would have been 
a national conference, like that in 
1950, dealing with broad problems of 
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aging and total resources for meet- 
ing these problems. 

The Conference was organized 
around six broad areas of subject 
matter: employment, vocational re- 
habilitation, and retirement; income 
maintenance, including welfare serv- 
ices; physical and mental health; ed- 
ucation and recreation; housing and 
living arrangements; and organiza- 
tion and functions in the States. 

As far as possible, State delegates 
were assigned to these groups on the 
basis of advance indications of their 
choice. In other cases, allocation to 
groups was determined by the indivi- 
dual’s official position. The assign- 
ments also reflected an attempt to 
distribute persons from the same 
State over several subject-matter 
areas and to limit each group to 
about 30 persons, thus giving every- 
one equal opportunity to take part in 
the discussion. 

The first 2 days were focused on 
panel presentations with all partici- 
pants meeting together. In the short 
discussion sessions that followed, the 
participants divided into the six 
groups but related their discussions 
to the subject matter of the panel 
immediately preceding. On the third 
day each of the six groups met for 
intensive consideration of its own 
subject area and to develop recom- 
mendations for action. 

The panel presentations were de- 
signed to provide orientation in the 
field of aging as a whole and thus to 
ensure that recommendations made 
by a group in its special area of in- 
terest would be framed against an 
understanding of the whole field of 
aging. For purposes of panel presen- 
tation, the six subject areas were re- 
grouped into five; experts in the areas 
of employment and income mainte- 
nance joined forces to discuss what 
the Federal Government and States 
are doing and can do to create a situ- 
ation in which older men and women 
can choose freely between continuing 
in employment or retiring, with free- 
dom of choice dependent on the avail- 
ability of employment and the ade- 
quacy of retirement income. 


Highlights 
Any attempt to convey the full 
flavor of the Conference would re- 
quire much more attention to the 
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general sessions and the panel pre- 
sentations than is possible here. This 
—and a balanced and coordinated 
treatment of all six subject areas—is 
a task for the official report on the 
proceedings of the Conference. 

The Conference was opened on the 
morning of June 5 with a general ses- 
sion at which Frank Bane, Executive 
Director of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, presided. Howard Pyle, 
Deputy Assistant to the President, 
welcomed the Conference partici- 
pants on behalf of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Governor Robert B. Meyner, of 
New Jersey, then spoke on ‘“‘The Re- 
sponsibility of the States in the Field 
of Aging.” He summarized the poli- 
tical and practical factors that “point 
to the need for sound, constructive 
action in dealing now with the very 
human problems of people over 65.” 
Emphasizing that not all the prob- 
lems of the aged are financial, Gover- 
nor Meyner called for a reevaluation 
by our society of the entire concept 
of old age. The following excerpts 
from his address keynoted the Con- 
ference: 


Our work here will be fruitful if we 
can return to our individual states 
with a plan for letting the people 
know what must be done on every 
level, day by day, to help our older 
citizens achieve the rights to which 
they are entitled... . 

The answer lies in utilizing to best 
advantage the multitude of organiza- 
tions and agencies—both public and 
private, both lay and professional, on 
local, state, and national levels—that 
are now attempting to deal with vari- 
ous aspects of the problem. 

The time has come to evaluate and 
coordinate their activities; to let the 
right hand know what the left hand 
is doing; to have these agencies work- 
ing together. 


The opening general session con- 
cluded with an explanation of Con- 
ference mechanics by Roswell B. Per- 
kins, Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and Chairman of the Federal 
Council on Aging. 

At a dinner on the first evening, 
participants, government officials and 
others invited for this one social oc- 
casion of the Conference were ad- 
dressed by Under Secretary of Labor 


Arthur Larson. Using the theme, 
“New Light on Older Workers,” his 
address was an optimistic interim re- 
port on projects undertaken by the 
Department of Labor to break down 
age barriers to employment. These 
projects fall into two groups: first, 
getting rid of unreal difficulties— 
those obstacles that are unreal in the 
sense that they have no justification 
in experience although employers are 
in fact influenced by them; ‘and sec- 
ond, dealing with real difficulties. 

On the alleged pension-cost ob- 
stacle, Mr. Larson reported, ‘we 
think that we may be able to prove 
to thoughtful employers that under 
many, perhaps most, pension plans 
the pension-cost differential is not a 
valid impediment to the hiring of 
older workers.” The second project 
aimed at eliminating unreal difficul- 
ties is an objective comparison of the 
productivity and performance of 
workers of different ages. While cau- 
tioning that this project is still in a 
preliminary stage, Mr. Larson sum- 
marized the initial findings and said, 
“If this should prove to be in any de- 
gree typical, it would suggest at least 
this much: the variability of per- 
formance within age groups is so 
marked that chronological age can 
not be considered a valid over-riding 
consideration in hiring, as against all 
the other matters affecting ability to 
perform and produce.” 

The Labor Department’s principal 
activity in dealing with genuine dif- 
ficulties encountered by older workers 
was described as “that of improving 
job opportunities through specialized 
counseling, training and placement 
services, with the aid, among other 
things, of newly-gathered informa- 
tion on the characteristics of the 
older unemployed.” In this connec- 
tion, the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, with seven State employment 
security agencies and several univer- 
sities, has carried out the so-called 
“seven-cities study.” This study is 
yielding a “goldmine of information 
on the older worker,” the principal 
use of which will be to improve the 
everyday ability of both employment 
service offices and employers to place 
and make effective use of older work- 
ers. Demonstration projects con- 
ducted by the seven States are de- 
veloping special techniques in the 
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counseling and successful placement 
of older workers. Mr. Larson closed 
his address in the following words: 


The one conclusion to be drawn 
from this year’s exertions is this: the 
problem of age barriers to employ- 
ment can be solved. We have usable 
knowledge and we have tested tech- 
niques. The only question is whether 
we shall have the willingness to con- 
secrate to the task the hard work, 
money, and determination that the 
difficulty of the job demands of us 
all, both in and out of government. 
I sincerely hope and trust that we 
shall, and that, before too long, the 
sun of profitable employment will 
shine, not only on the country as a 
whole, but also into every street and 
byway in the land. 


At the final session of the Confer- 
ence on the afternoon of the third 
day, a large audience gathered to 
hear the reports of the six groups 
(whose recommendations are sum- 
marized below) and the closing ad- 
dress by Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Pointing to major expansions and 
increased activity in the last few 
years in such areas as social security, 
vocational rehabilitation, medical re- 
search, and hospital construction, 
Secretary Folsom said: 


We realize, of course, that in the 
broad field of aging, much more re- 
mains to be done. The Department 
is busy now preparing its budget rec- 
ommendations for the fiscal year 
1958. I can assure you that these rec- 
ommendations will include increasing 
attention to services which benefit 
older persons. 


In acting to meet the challenge of the 
increasing older population, we must 
always bear in mind that older per- 
sons should be recognized as indivi- 
dual human beings—individuals with 
differing needs, desires and capaci- 
ties, individuals living in varying cir- 
cumstances. We must avoid efforts 
which tend to impose uniformity on 
older people—efforts which apply 
programs and policies alike to men 
and women who are not alike. The 
greatest service for older persons, I 
believe, is to develop an economic and 
social framework in which each indi- 
vidual may develop according to his 
own aspirations and adopt the mode 
of life best suited to his individual 
needs. 
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Moreover, our programs should not 
serve to set older persons aside as a 
special segment or class of the popu- 
lation. Our programs should be de- 
signed to enable older persons to live 
as integrated and useful members of 
family, community, and national life. 
Few older people want others to as- 
sume responsibilities that are right- 
fully theirs. Activities in the interest 
of older persons will render the great- 
est service if they do not foster de- 
pendence, but instead enlarge oppor- 
tunities for individual effort and 
encourage self-reliance, initiative and 
creative endeavor. 

In carrying forward activities to ac- 
complish all these objectives no one 
activity can stand alone. Coordina- 
tion of many activities and coopera- 
tion by many groups will be needed. 
President Eisenhower established the 
Federal Council on Aging—not only 
to coordinate the programs of the 
various Federal Departments and 
agencies—but also to make the re- 
sources of the Federal Government 
more readily available to all State 
and local groups. 

This Conference, of course, is one 
episode in a long and continuing ef- 
fort to adjust to the rapid increase in 
the older population. The goal is 
clear: a society in which people, re- 
gardless of age, may walk with dig- 
nity and have the opportunity for a 
full and satisfying life. In such a so- 
ciety, not only will the lives of older 
individuals be enriched but the Nation 
as a whole will benefit from the ex- 
perience, wisdom, and moral strength 
of older citizens. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations formulated 
during the course of the 3 days and 
presented at the final session are rec- 
ommendations of the _ discussion 
groups rather than of the Conference 
as a whole. Many of the specific rec- 
ommendations would have been ap- 
propriate for adoption by the entire 
Conference, and in some areas iden- 
tical or similar recommendations ap- 
pear in the reports of several of the 
groups. No attempt was made, how- 
ever, to bring any of the recommen- 
dations to a vote by the full Confer- 
ence. 

Of the group formulating the rec- 
ommendations on income mainte- 
nance and welfare services, approxi- 
mately 2 out of every 3 members were 
directors or commissioners of State 
welfare departments, or their depu- 


ties, who had been chosen by the 
Governors as Official delegates. This 
complete homogeneity of the State 
delegation was not characteristic of 
the other discussion groups, with the 
possible exception of the one on phys- 
ical and mental health. 

Federal participants attending one 
or more sessions of the group con- 
sidering income maintenance and 
welfare services included officials and 
resource personnel from the Labor 
Department, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The American Public 
Welfare Association and the AFL- 
CIO were represented at the invita- 
tion of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. The discussion group was led 
by Wilbur J. Cohen, Professor of Pub- 
lic Welfare Administration of the 
School of Social Work, University of 
Michigan. 

The homogeneity of the group 
greatly facilitated the task of formu- 
lating recommendations on income 
maintenance and welfare services. 
Members “spoke the same language” 
and had common experiences. While 
the States that they represented had 
very different problems and very dif- 
ferent resources for dealing with the 
needs of their aged population, the 
members of the group had long years 
of familiarity with each others’ prob- 
lems and experiences. Because these 
differences could, for the most part, 
be assumed instead of specifically 
stated, the group was able to concen- 
trate from the very first session on 
common problems and common goals. 
This emphasis on unanimity is not 
intended as an implication that every 
member of the group endorsed every 
recommendation. While no specific 
votes were taken, the intensive dis- 
cussion on certain recommendations 
made it clear that individual mem- 
bers had reservations—sometimes as 
to the goal and sometimes as to the 
feasibility of applying in their par- 
ticular State or program what they 
recognized as desirable goals for all. 


Recommendations on Income 
Maintenance and Welfare 
Services 


The recommendations representing 
the consensus are presented below in 








their entirety, as they appear in the 
group’s official report. 


Introductory 


The Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility for enabling individuals to meet 
their basic income maintenance needs 
through the contributory OASI program 
and for sharing with the States the cost 
of public assistance programs. This respon- 
sibility includes the bridging of gaps in our 
existing insurance programs, both the re- 
tirement programs and those insuring 
against other risks, so that the individual 
resources of workers are not exhausted 
prior to old age by unemployment, disa- 
bility and medical expenses. 

Encouragement should be given to in- 
dividuals to build up private savings in 
addition to the protection they have under 
OASI. 

The State and local governments have the 
responsibility for efficient administration 
and operation of a wide variety of pro- 
grams, and for the development and expan- 
sion of these programs in order to meet the 
needs of the population. They also share 
with the Federal Government the vital role 
of creating and testing new approaches and 
methods for meeting the problems of aging 
more completely, successfully and dynami- 
cally. 

The recommendations of this report are 
directed to the special needs of the aging. 
They have been based on the fundamental 
assumption that the aged should be treated 
as part of the community and not as an 
isolated group. It is not intended that in 
carrying them out funds or services be 
diverted from other age groups. Programs 
which serve the interest and needs of the 
whole family are a major preventive for 
reducing problems in later years. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


The OASI program is the basic source of 
income for the retired individual. It is 
recommended that as a matter of principle 
OASI coverage be extended to all employed 
and self-employed. The program should be 
strengthened to provide more adequate in- 
come for retired individuals, their de- 
pendents and survivors. 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make changes as experience 
warrants, to fill existing gaps and to see 
that the program is effectively adminis- 
tered. Permanent and total disability in- 
surance should be included as part of 
OASI. 

Further consideration should be given to 
the question whether proportionately 
larger benefits should be provided those 
workers who continue their employment 
beyond the age at which they are entitled 
to benefits. 


Private Resources 


While the OASI program is the basic 
source of income-maintenance, every op- 
portunity and encouragement should be 
provided for building upon this base 
through private resources, including pen- 
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sions, insurance, investments, savings and 
home ownership. 

An essential requirement is therefore a 
strong and healthy economy which not 
only permits the accumulation of additional 
resources for old age but also protects such 
resources against depletion through de- 
pression or devaluation through inflation. 

Private pensions are a valuable supple- 
ment to the basic social insurance benefits. 
Every effort therefore should be made to 
extend the coverage of these plans to addi- 
tional workers and to facilitate arrange- 
ments for acquiring and maintaining rights 
accumulated in any job thus increasing the 
protection of these plans through pensions 
that more nearly refiect lifetime participa- 
tion. 

Voluntary health insurance should be 
made more widely available to the aged, 
for instance through arrangements for 
continuing health insurance after retire- 
ment, and the insurance should be suita- 
bly adapted to the needs of older persons, 
for example, through coverage of the costs 
of care in nursing homes. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance program 
should be strengthened with respect to: 
(a) extension of coverage; (b) adequacy of 
benefit payments; (c) less restrictive quali- 
fications. This is particularly important for 
older persons because when they become 
unemployed they are likely to be unem- 
ployed for a longer period, to exhaust sav- 
ings needed for retirement, and ultimately 
to become dependent on public assistance 


Public Assistance 


Federal and State maximums on indi- 
vidual assistance payments should be elim- 
inated. This would permit payments to 
reach an adequate level and to be geared 
to current costs of living for all needy per- 
sons. It is recommended that Federal and 
State appropriations be adequate to achieve 
this objective. 

Federal grants-in-aid to the States should 
recognize the comprehensive nature of pub- 
lic welfare responsibility by aiding the 
States in providing financial assistance and 
service not only for the aged, the blind, 
the disabled, and dependent children, but 
also for all other needy persons. 

The category of Aid to the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled should be _ broad- 
ened through eliminating the restriction 
requiring a disability to be permanent and 
total and eliminating the age requirement. 

The Federal Government should partici- 
pate financially only in those assistance 
and other welfare programs which are 
available to all persons within the State 
who are otherwise eligible, without regard 
to residence, settlement, or citizenship re- 
quirements. 

It is recommended that further attention 
be given to the level of property and other 
assets that assistance recipients are per- 
mitted to hold, and to consideration of 
exempting some earned income, as affected 
by both Federal and State law and policy. 

Recommended, also, is re-study of the 
present restrictions in the Federal law pro- 


hibiting the matching of payments to 
needy persons in specified types of insti- 
tutions or with specified diseases, to see if 
change is indicated in the light of the 
developing situation and in the interest of 
best service to aged recipients. 

Medical costs under public assistance.—While 
it has been recommended that maximums 
on individual payments be eliminated in 
assistance programs, as long as maximums 
continue to exist the Federal Government 
should share in the costs of meeting the 
special medical needs of elderly people, be- 
yond the matching on maintenance pay- 
ments. Provision for medical needs should 
be made in such a way as not to adversely 
affect levels of maintenance payments. 

States are urged to include comprehen- 
sive provision for medical care needs for 
those individuals who are able to meet 
without assistance only their own mainte- 
nance needs. 


Research and Program Development 


The Federal Government has a continu- 
ing responsibility for assessing the protec- 
tion provided by both insurance and as- 
sistance programs. This assessment should 
include: 

1. Analysis and study of the values and 
the cost of adequate programs in relation 
to the ability of the economy to meet the 
cost. This must be related to analysis of 
the possibility of increasing the ability of 
the economy to meet the cost by raising 
production and employment levels and 
eliminating bottlenecks to its most efficient 
operation. 

2. Study of the cost of human waste in 
terms of lost production and of dependency, 
including such costs as those for institu- 
tional care and public assistance. Com- 
parison of the cost of preventing such 
waste with the cost of failure to prevent it 

The Federal Government has major re- 
sponsibility for continuing evaluation of 
the adequacy of OASI benefits and pay- 
ments of public assistance and other public 
income maintenance programs. To obtain 
the factual information necessary for such 
evaluation, we recommend that the Fed- 
eral Government: 

1. Conduct periodic sample surveys of 
the income, manner of living, spending 
patterns, and resources of OASI benefici- 
aries, assistance recipients, and other aged 
persons. 

2. Develop and maintain up-to-date 
quantity-quality standards for specified 
levels of living for elderly persons, and pro- 
vide current cost data for such levels of 
living. 

Fulfillment of these two recommenda- 
tions will, in addition, throw light on the 
reasons for the need for supplementing 
OASI benefits with assistance payments, 
and will provide a means of assessing the 
economic status of persons not receiving 
payments under such programs. 

Another area in which further research 
is recommended is the development of 
data which permit estimates of the cost 
of health insurance for older persons and 
which take into account not only their 
longer duration of hospitalized illness but 
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also the possibility that there are offsets 
through suitable use of nursing homes and 
home care services. 


Welfare Services 


Aging persons like all other persons are 
social beings and as such, continue 
throughout their lives to need and want 
personal satisfaction through family and 
social responsibilities and relationships. 
The extent and degree to which the prob- 
lems associated with aging affect individual 
aging persons are primarily dependent upon 
their individual personalities and the social 
factors of their environment. Welfare serv- 
ices are essential in assisting elderly per- 
sons to deal with the effects of aging and 
to maintain or return to a condition of 
living within the family and community 
which will afford them opportunities for 
personal satisfaction and social usefulness. 
Such services should be available to the 
needy and non-needy aging. To make these 
services available and effective over the Na- 
tion requires the fullest resources of both 
public welfare and voluntary agencies. In 
many instances, welfare services cannot be 
fully effective without the cooperation of 
other community resources relating to 
health, vocational rehabilitation, employ- 
ment, and housing. 

Currently, the public assistance programs 
offer an important resource for welfare 
services for the needy aged of the Nation. 
. These programs operating in every county 
in the country are related to the individual 
needs and circumstances of the needy ag- 
ing and therefore inherently have the re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for providing 
welfare services to each needy aged person 
in accordance with his particular needs for 
such services. Currently, social services are 
not generally available to the non-needy 
aged either through public or voluntary 
social agencies. 

Although it is recognized that the Nation- 
wide development of welfare services re- 
quires the combined efforts of voluntary 
and public agencies, the large number of 
aging persons needing services and the ge- 
ographic coverage of public social agencies 
clearly indicate that a major role must rest 
with public welfare. This has specific im- 
plications for both Federal and State ac- 
tion: 

1. There should be explicit recognition 
in the Social Security Act that welfare 
services are appropriate in the administra- 
tion of assistance programs. 

2. Significant extension of social services 
to the non-needy aging will depend upon 
the availability of Federal financial par- 
ticipation in the costs. Therefore Federal 
legislation is needed to provide funds for 
helping States to make such extension of 
services to the non-needy aging. 

3. Responsibility also rests on the States 
and local governments to allocate more 
adequate funds for all the assistance pro- 
grams so as to provide comprehensive serv- 
ices to the aging and other groups. 

4. Educational opportunities should be 
increased for training workers in order to 
provide adequate social services for aging 
people. One essential in achieving this is 
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for the Federal Government to provide suf- 
ficient funds to assist States in increasing 
the supply of trained personnel. 

5. Other public programs such as voca- 
tional rehabilitation and employment serv- 
ices, should be strengthened so that they 
can give greater emphasis to the use of 
their programs in serving aging persons. 

6. State and local welfare departments 
should strengthen their protective, preven- 
tive and rehabilitative services to the 
aging. Such services include: 

(a) Counselling older persons on the use 
of their own and the community’s re- 
sources to meet their social, health and 
spiritual, as well as economic needs. 

(b) Assisting older persons to remain in 
their own homes utilizing when needed 
such supplementary aids as homemaker 
services, nursing services, volunteers and 
other home care services. 

(c) Helping older persons who need care 
which cannot be provided in the home, to 
locate and use sheltered care facilities 
suited to their needs and to return to their 
homes and communities when such care 
is no longer required. Maximum use 
should be made of foster home care when 
elderly persons cannot live in their own 
homes. 

(d) Helping to maintain and strengthen 
family ties for the elderly and to maintain 
their roles in community life and their 
rights to community resources. 

(e) Assisting elderly persons to make sat- 
isfying uses of their individual skills and 
interests, i.e., use of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, employment services, adult education 
and recreational resources. 

(f) Providing individualized services for 
older persons through the use of combined 
medical and social diagnostic service as the 
basis for a plan of treatment related to the 
individual needs of each older person. 

(g) Developing programs for the use of 
volunteers in providing appropriate sup- 
plementary services to the aging. 

7. Federal, State and _ local 
should: 

(a) Stimulate the use of citizen partici- 
pation in planning for the aging and pro- 
viding leadership in the development of the 
needed community services. 

(b) Assist in the development of im- 
proved standards of care in institutional 
programs, and recognize that adequate 
payments related to the level and type of 
care needed are essential. Help such facili- 
ties to develop programs related to the 
personal and social needs of the elderly 
residents. 

(c) Develop cooperative working rela- 
tionships with physical and mental health 
agencies to the end that the most effective 
use is made of medical and social resources. 

(ad) Provide leadership to the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities suited to the 
interests and needs of the aging. 


agencies 


Recommendations 
of the Other Groups 
Only a brief summary of the major 
recommendations of the other five 


groups can be given here. For the 
thinking behind these recommenda- 
tions and for the complete text, the 
reader is referred to the forthcoming 
Official report of the Conference. 


Employment, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and Retirement 


1. Development of effective State and 
local programs to provide the special serv- 
ices, including counselling and placement 
services, for various groups of older work- 
ers who have widely varying needs. 

2. Strengthening of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, training, and adult education pro- 
grams for older workers in those States 
where such programs have not given suffi- 
cient attention to the needs of this group. 

3. Development of educational pro- 
grams—national, State, and local—to en- 
courage employers to adopt plant policies 
that “ensure the employment and reten- 
tion of older persons in employment as 
long as they are able and willing to work” 
and to stimulate employment opportunities 
for all “‘who are physically and emotionally 
able to meet reasonable standards of pro- 
ductive efficiency.” 

4. Intensive research, under Federal Gov- 
ernment leadership, to provide more facts 
about the physical capacities and perform- 
ance records of older workers, and use of 
these findings in educational programs to 
change trauitional attitudes that arbi- 
trarily block such workers from being con- 
sidered for jobs they are able to do. 


Physical and Mental Health 


1. Federal, State, and private grant-in- 
aid funds for field studies and demonstra- 
tions of techniques designed to improve the 
health of the aged. 

2. Grants to support, through a coordi- 
nator for aging, the development of teach- 
ing programs in the universities to incor- 
porate basic concepts essential to the care 
and understanding of the aged in the cur- 
ricula for students of the health and re- 
lated disciplines. 

3. Active rehabilitation of the aged to 
the maximum level of self-care, whether or 
not there is a vocational goal, as the key- 
stone of all programs. 


Education and Recreation 


1. That the U. S. Office of Education: (a) 
add sufficient personnel in the Adult Edu- 
cation Section to provide an effective pro- 
gram of research and service in education 
for aging; (b) undertake a comprehensive 
program of research in adult education in 
general, and in education for aging and 
the aged in particular; (c) take some lead- 
ership in promoting the training of teach- 
ers and lay leaders in the field of aging; 
(d) vigorously promote general adult edu- 
cation in such manner as to assure the in- 
clusion of education for aging; (e) carry 
out its coordinating, clearinghouse, and 
consultative functions. 

2. That government agencies on all levels 
expand and coordinate their recreational 


(Continued on page 31) 








Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 


Employment of Aged-W idow Beneficiaries 


Before Receipt of First Benefit 


HREE out of every 10 persons 

aged 65 and over in the United 

States are widows. The lower 
mortality rate of women compared 
with that of men, the fact that on the 
amerage wives are younger than their 
husbands, and the lengthening life 
expectancy of the population, all com- 
bine to increase the importance of 
widowhood as a problem in old age. 

Recognition of this problem led 
Congress in 1939 to provide widow’s 
benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance. Widows whose husbands 
die fully insured are eligible, if aged 
65 or over, to receive benefits three- 
fourths as large as the husband’s pri- 
mary insurance amount. 

Most widows, however, are under 
age 65 when they lose their husbands. 
Half the women becoming widows in 
an average year are under age 56; a 
fourth of them are under age 45.' 
Widows under age 65 who are moth- 
ers with children under age 18 in 
their care and whose husbands were 
fully or currently insured when they 
died are eligible for mother’s benefits. 
The mother’s benefits are payable 
while the widow remains unmarried 
but only until the youngest child 
reaches age 18. The widow then re- 
ceives no benefits under the program 
until she reaches age 65, when, if her 
husband died fully insured, she be- 
comes eligible for widow’s benefits. 

Thus between the time the young- 
est child reaches age 18 and the time 
the widow reaches age 65, no month- 
ly benefits are payable to the widow 
under the program. Women who are 
under age 65 when they are widowed 
and who do not have minor children 
in their care are not eligible for 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

1 “Widowhood and Its Duration,” Statis- 
tical Bulletin (Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company), September 1953. 
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monthly benefits under the program 
until they reach age 65." 

How widows manage between the 
termination of the mother’s benefits 
and receipt of the widow’s benefits at 
age 65 or between the death of the 
husband and the time they attain age 
65, as well as the extent to which this 
waiting period involves economic 
hardship, has been a matter of con- 
cern. The view is generally held that 
women widowed in their late fifties 
or early sixties who had been home- 
makers most of their lives are not 
often successful in obtaining em- 
ployment. On the other hand, it is 
argued that the extent of this prob- 
lem is narrowing; that, because of 
the increased opportunities for em- 
ployment during and since World 
War II, many women widowed before 
age 65 are already in the labor force 
or have been absent from it for only 
a brief period. 

In the fall of 1951 the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
made a national survey*® of a repre- 
sentative sample of aged benefici- 
aries, including 2,553 widows aged 65 
or over who were entitled to widow’s 
benefits at the end of 1950. Fully 
satisfactory answers to the questions 
of how widows fare in the interval 
between their husband’s death and 
the receipt of widow’s benefits would 
require more data than were obtained 
in the national survey. Information 
from the survey is limited to data on 
the benefit status of the aged-widow 
beneficiaries at the time of the hus- 





2 Effective November 1956, under the 
1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act (Public Law No. 880, 84th Congress), 
benefits are payable to widows at age 62. 

° For a description of the survey and of 
the characteristics of the beneficiaries, as 
well as other findings of the study, see the 
Social Security Bulletin for August 1952, 
June and August 1953, April and August 
1954, May and July 1955, and May 1956. 


band’s death and on their employ- 
ment status immediately before the 
husband died and between the time 
of his death and the date the widow 
became entitled to benefits. 


Age of Widows at Husband’s 
Death 


The facts pertinent to the present 
analysis—the benefit status of the 
widow at the husband’s death, length 
of time between his death and receipt 
of widow’s benefits, and whether the 
widow was employed in the year be- 
fore her husband’s death and in the 
interval between his death and her 
first widow’s benefit—are directly re- 
lated to the widow’s age at the time 
of her husband’s death. 

Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, the widow of an insured 
worker is entitled to aged-widow ben- 
efits when she attains age 65, but 
only if her husband died in 1940 or 
later. Thus, a woman receiving aged- 
widow benefits at the end of 1950 
must have been at least 54 years old 
at the time of her husband’s death. 
Data from the survey, therefore, give 
no information about widows who 
were under age 54 when the husband 
died. 

Three-fifths (62 percent) of the 
aged widows in the sample were aged 
65 and over at the time of the hus- 
band’s death and therefore eligible 
to receive survivor benefits immedi- 
ately: 36 percent were aged 65-69; 
18 percent, 70-74; and 8 percent, 75 
or over. Thirty-eight percent were 
under age 65 when widowed: 9 per- 
cent were aged 54-59; 9 percent were 
60-61; 12 percent, 62-63; and 8 per- 
cent were aged 64. 

Because of the eligibility provisions 
of the Social Security Act and the 
length of time the program had been 
in operation, the sample of aged- 
widow beneficiaries includes rela- 
tively few who were widowed in their 
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fifties or early sixties. Women wid- 
owed at age 54 and on the rolls in 
December 1950 could have been wid- 
owed in only the one year, 1940; those 
widowed at age 55 and on the rolls in 
1950 must have been widowed in 1940 
or 1941; those widowed at age 56 must 
have widowed in 1940, 1941, or 1942; 
and so on. Women widowed at age 
65 and over, it is clear, could have 
been widowed in any of the years 
1940 through 1950. 


Time Between Husband’s 
Death and Receipt of 
Widow’s Benefits 


Forty percent of the aged widows 
in the study were not awarded wid- 
ow’s benefits for the month in which 
the husband died. Some widows over 
age 65 when the husband died did 
not apply for benefits immediately on 
his death, and some under age 65 
when they became widowed did not 
apply for benefits immediately on 
reaching that age. For the great ma- 
jority, however, the length of time 
between the month of the husband’s 
death and the month for which the 
first widow’s benefit was paid was de- 
pendent on their age when the hus- 
band died. For widows on the rolls in 
September 1950, the longest possible 
period between the month of the 
husband’s death and the month of 
the first widow’s benefit payment was 
about 11 years. 

Among the aged-widow benefici- 
aries who were not immediately enti- 
tled, 4 percent became entitled to 
benefits in the month after the hus- 
band’s death, 13 percent in less than 
6 months, 21 percent in less than a 
year, 40 percent in less than 2 years, 
and 52 percent in less than 3 years 
(table 1). For 31 percent of all the 
aged widows, however, the waiting 
period between the husband’s death 
and their entitlement was 1-11 years, 
for 19 percent it was 3-11 years. As 
the program matures, however, aged- 
widow beneficiaries will include many 
women widowed at earlier ages, who 
consequently will have had longer 
periods to wait before they become 
entitled. 

Sixty percent of the aged widows 
studied became entitled to survivor 
benefits in the month of the hus- 
band’s death. One-third of all wid- 
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ows in the study had been receiving 
wife’s benefits at the time the hus- 
band died, and the wife’s benefit was 
automatically converted to a survivor 
benefit without any break in benefit 
payments. Twenty-seven percent 
were widowed after their sixty-fifth 
birthday and had not been receiving 
wife’s benefits—in most instances be- 
cause the husband was employed and 
did not file for benefits. They were 
awarded survivor benefits beginning 
with the month in which the husband 
died. Two-thirds were entitled to sur- 
vivor benefits immediately or within 
6 months of the husband’s death. Two 
percent of the widows were aged 65 
or over when the husband died but 
were not awarded benefits immedi- 
ately.* 


Employment Before Husband’s 
Death 


Whether or not the widow was em- 
ployed in the year before her hus- 
band’s death may have an important 
bearing on her subsequent employ- 
ment. The older woman finds more 
ready entrance into the labor force 
if she has had recent experience. In- 
formation concerning employment 
before the husband’s death was ob- 
tained only for the widows who had 
not received a wife’s benefit—67 per- 
cent of all aged widows in the study. 
Women who had received a wife’s 
benefit would automatically be given 
a widow’s benefit, and the death of 
the husband would in no case result 
in complete loss of income. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
information dealt with in this analy- 
sis does not relate to all widows of in- 
sured workers in the study but only 
to those receiving widow’s benefits. 
The national survey included 4,000 
widows aged 65 or over. Of this num- 


4 The widows aged 65 or over at the death 
of the husband who were not awarded 
widow’s benefits immediately had delayed 
filing until at least the fourth month after 
the month in which the husband had died. 
If they had filed before the fourth month, 
their entitlement would have been made 
retroactive to the month of the death. Be- 
tween November 1950 and August 1954, ben- 
efits were paid retroactively for 6 months, 
and beginning September 1954, an addi- 
tional month of retroactive payments was 
added each month until February 1955, 
when payments were made retroactive for 
12 months. 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of 
aged-widow beneficiaries by length 
of waiting period between month of 
husband’s death and month for 
which first widow’s benefit was paid, 
1951 survey 
































Age of widow 

at husband’s 

death 
Length of waiting period | Total 

Under} 65 or 

65 over 
Total number !_____._--- 2, 542 952 | 1,590 
Total perosnt............ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
No waiting period___........ Ge & .cc3.. 96. 2 
Weelis (eteee.- 52.5 39.8 | 100.0 3.8 
Number with waiting arene 
GI tcdidabtackcaees 1,012 952 60 
Total percent_...........-. 100.0 | 100.0 | 2100.0 
D iin ct dite cinacaiaaniial 3.7 2.0 | 230.0 
PAE I ici vdcicintnasanad 9.2 7.4) 238.3 
Oi I i it 8.4 8.1) 713.3 
1 year but less than 2__-_-._-- 18.7 | 19.2] 210.0 
2 years but less than 3_------ 12.5} 13.1 21.7 
3 years but less than 4. -__.--. ate 4}? ee 
4 years but less than 5_-..--- 10.6} 11.0 23.3 
5 years but less than 6_-_..-_- 8.7 9.1 21.7 
6 years but less than 7_-..--- 6.5 6.8 21.7 
7 years but less than 8__-___- 4.0 6.2 Bx wavs 
8 years but less than 9___.__. 4.0 _& | ee 
9 years but less than 10__.__- 1.8 ED bn cans 
i: Ra ee ee 0.7 | tf Seen 








1 Number reporting on all items in this table. 
2 Percentage distribution computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 





ber, 61 percent were entitled to wid- 
ow’s benefits; 36 percent had been 
awarded old-age benefits based on 
their own wage records; and 3 per- 
cent were receiving benefits based on 
both their husband’s and their own 
wage records.*° Undoubtedly a signifi- 
cant number of the widows entitled 
on their own wage records were wid- 
ows of insured wage earners, but the 
data from the survey do not provide 
information on this point. 

It is probable, of course, that a 
larger proportion of the widows en- 
titled on their own wage records than 
of the widows entitled to survivor 
benefits had been employed before 
their husbands died, and most of 
the widowed old-age beneficiaries had 
no doubt been employed after their 
husband’s death. Widows entitled on 
their own wage records were not 
asked their age at the time the hus- 


5 A woman eligible to receive both an old- 
age and a survivor benefit is always 
awarded the old-age benefit. If it is smaller 
than the widow’s benefit based on her 
husband's record, the difference between 
the two amounts is added to her old-age 
benefit. In effect, she receives the larger of 
the two benefits. 








band died, but it is likely that, as a 
group, they were widowed at younger 
ages than the aged-widow benefici- 
aries. In any event, all the widowed 
old-age beneficiaries had been em- 
ployed. At present the aged-widow 
beneficiaries therefore represent for 
the most part women who were wid- 
owed after age 65 or those widowed 
before age 65 who either were unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining employment or 
had not worked long enough or at 
high enough wages to become entitled 
on their own wage records.® 

Of the approximately 1,700 widow 
beneficiaries in the study who had 
not received a wife’s benefit, only 5.5 
percent had worked for wages or 
had been self-employed in at least 4 
weeks in the year preceding the hus- 
band’s death. At the time the hus- 
band died, this group ranged in age 
from 55 to 74; as would be expected, 
the proportion employed was smaller 
for those past 65. For every 100 in 
each age group at the time of the 
husband’s death, 8 of those aged 55 
59, 7 of those aged 60-64, and 3 of 
those aged 65 and older had been em- 
ployed in the year before they were 
widowed. The women widowed before 
they reached age 65 were more likely 
to have been employed if the hus- 
bands had been beneficiaries (11 per- 
cent) than if the husbands had not 
been entitled to benefits (6 percent). 
The husbands who were not benefici- 
aries presumably were working, and 
their incomes no doubt more nearly 
met the needs of the couples than did 
the incomes when the husbands were 
beneficiaries. Nevertheless, the large 
majority of widows who were under 
age 65 as well as those aged 65 and 
over at the time of the husband’s 
death had not been employed in the 
preceding year. 


Employment Between Hus- 
band’s Death and Receipt 
of Widow’s Benefits 


Most (83 percent) of the 1,012 wid- 
ows who had a waiting period be- 
tween the month of the husband’s 
death and the month of their first 
widow’s benefits had no gainful em- 


6 Hereafter in this analysis, the term 
“widow” refers to a woman aged 65 or over 
who was entitled to benefits based on her 
deceased husband’s wage record. 
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ployment in this period. Only 17 per- 
cent of them reported some employ- 
ment; they represented 7 percent of 
all the widows in the study. One- 
third of the total number had a wait- 
ing period and no employment in the 
period. 

The proportion employed in the 
waiting period was directly related to 
the age at which the women were 
widowed. From 26 percent for women 
widowed at age 55-60, the proportion 
with employment dropped to 6 per- 
cent for those widowed at age 64 
(table 2). 

Data on employment both before 
the husband’s death and during the 
waiting period are available for these 
1,012 widows. The data show that 
most of the aged-widow beneficiaries 
who had been employed in the year 
before the husband died also worked 
in the interval between his death and 
receipt of widow’s benefits; in con- 
trast, relatively few of those who had 
not been employed previously worked 
during the waiting period. This con- 
trast between the two groups is shown 
in the following tabulation. 


| Percent of widows 
jemployed in waiting period 
| 





Age of widow at | 














cc Reni sage | Employed Not 
husband’s death | in year employed in 
before year before 
husband’s husband’s 
death ! death 
Total | 77 12 
eer eee 82 21 
EE NCEA, 74 ll 
ee | 94 18 
ae | 78 ll 
_ aa eee | 50 2 
Cer Wee... 5 ss.52225. | 83 | 12 
| 

1 Percentages computed on a small base and there- 


fore subject to large sampling variations. 


Only one-fifth of the widows with 
a waiting period worked either in the 
year before the husband died or in 
the waiting period, or in both. The 
data do not permit general conclu- 
sions on the difficulty that older 
women with no recent employment 
have in entering the labor market be- 
cause many of the women who were 
successful in getting jobs became en- 
titled on their own wage records and 
were not included among the aged- 
widow beneficiaries in the survey. The 
study indicates, however, that at pres- 


ent women awarded survivor benefits 
are, for the most part, those who have 
not been employed either in the year 
before the husband died or in the 
waiting period. 

Forty-four percent of the widows 
employed in the period between the 
husband’s death and entitlement to 
survivor benefits worked in domestic 
and personal service jobs. The other 
types of employment were clerical, 
14 percent; operating a rooming 
house or boarding house, 12 percent; 
sewing, 6 percent; professional, fac- 
tory, and sales, each 5 percent; and 
all other, 9 percent. Most of the work 
was performed away from home. Ap- 
proximately 83 percent were em- 
ployed entirely outside the home, and 
15 percent at home. Less than 3 per- 
cent were employed both at home and 
away from home; for the most part 
these were women who supplemented 
income from roomers or boarders by 
such work as baby-sitting, canvassing, 
or sewing. 

Information concerning the num- 
ber of years in which the widow had 
employment and the amount of earn- 
ings in those years was obtained only 
for the 116 widows who had not 
worked in the year before the death 
of the husband. This group made up 
67 percent of all those employed in 
the interval between the husband’s 
death and the receipt of benefits. 
Presumably the others—the 33 per- 
cent with recent employment before 
the husband’s death—were more fully 
employed and had larger earnings 
than those who had not recently been 
gainfully employed at the time of the 
husband’s death. 

In addition, information on years 
worked and amount of earnings was 
obtained only for whole calendar 
years, excluding the year of the hus- 
band’s death and the year of the first 
benefit payment. 

If, for example, the husband died 
in 1945 and the widow became entitled 
in 1947, only 1 calendar year was con- 
sidered in counting the number of 
years employed and the amount of 
earnings. 

Most of the 104 widows from whom 
information on number of years of 
employment and earnings was ob- 
tained had worked throughout most 
of the waiting period. Three-fifths 
had some employment in each of the 
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intervening years, but most of this 
group had only 1-3 intervening years. 
Only two-fifths of those with 5-9 in- 
tervening years had employment in 
each calendar year. On the average, 
these 104 widows reported working 
in more than seven-tenths of the 
years in their waiting periods. The 
average number of full calendar years 
in the waiting period was 4.0, and the 
average number of calendar years in 
which the widows worked was 2.9. 

Because information on annual 
earnings received anywhere from 1-10 
years earlier could be obtained in only 
the most general terms, widows were 
asked to report whether their earn- 
ings in a particular year fell in one 
of three income classes: Less than 
$300, $300-$599, and $600 or more. 

Most of the widows for whom this 
information is available reported low 
earnings. Only 27 percent earned 
$600 or more in each year that they 
were employed during their waiting 
period, and 14 percent earned that 
much in 1 or more years but not in 
all the years of their employment. 
Thirty-five percent reported they had 
earned less than $300 in each of the 
calendar years in which they were 
employed; 18 percent, $300-$599 in 
each of the years; and 6 percent, less 
than $300 in some years and $300- 
$599 in other years. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Information obtained from some 
2,500 aged widows in the fall of 1951 
indicates that at present survivor 
benefits are paid in the main to 
women who are widowed after they 
have passed their sixty-fifth birthday 
and to women widowed at younger 
ages who have not been employed in 
the interval between the death of 
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Table 2.—Number of aged-widow 
beneficiaries with waiting period be- 
tween month of husband’s death 
and month for which first widow’s 
benefit was paid, and the number 
and percent of those employed in 
waiting period, by age of widow at 
husband’s death, 1951 survey 


Widows with waiting period 


Age of widow at 


Employed in 
husband’s death 


, Ve i 7 opi 
Total waiting period 
number - _ 














Number Percent 

te eee 1,012 173 17.1 
Under 66. ........ J 952 167 17.5 
Uae O0.......-. 221 57 25. 8 
aes 91 21 1 23.1 
Cis eans 51 | 11 1 21.6 
9 79 25 31.6 
60-4 731 110 15.0 
60 108 28 25. 9 
ee 115 25 21.7 
_ ee Se 127 25 19.7 
gir aniiin xtoos 178 20 11.2 
ee oe 203 12 5.9 


65 and over_._.-- 60 6 110.0 


1 Percentage computed on small base and there- 
fore subject to large sampling variation. 


the husband and their attainment of 
age 65 and entitlement to widow’s 
benefits. 

Although three-fifths received their 
first widow’s benefit for the month of 
the husband’s death, as many as 
two-thirds received their first benefit 
either for that month or within 6 
months after the husband died. Two- 
fifths of the widows had a waiting 
period between the month of the 
husband’s death and the receipt of 
their widow’s benefit; one-fifth had 
waiting periods of less than 3 years; 
and one-fifth, from 3 years to almost 
11 years. 

One-third of all the widows in the 
study were not entitled to widow’s 
benefits immediately upon the death 
of the husband and had no employ- 


ment during the waiting period; less 
than one-tenth had a waiting period 
and earnings in that period. 


Of the widows with a waiting pe- 
riod, less than a fifth had worked 
during this period. Women widowed 
at younger ages were more likely to 
have been employed than those wid- 
owed when they were close to age 65. 
At every age, the widows who had 
worked before the husband’s death 
were employed in the waiting period 
in markedly larger proportions than 
those who had not been employed 
previously. 


The earnings of the widows em- 
ployed in the waiting period but not 
before the husband’s death were 
characteristically low. Only 27 per- 
cent of those with earnings reported 
$600 or more in each calendar year 
that they were employed during the 
waiting period. Three-fifths earned 
less than $600—most of them less 
than $300—in each calendar year in 
which there were earnings. 


Aged-widow beneficiaries now on 
the rolls have, no doubt, the same 
general characteristics as those stud- 
ied in the 1951 beneficiary survey. As 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program matures, the aged-widow 
beneficiaries will include women 
widowed at successively younger ages 
and therefore with longer waiting 
periods. Counterbalancing this trend 
is the increasing proportion of mar- 
ried women who are employed and 
whose retirement benefits will exceed 
their survivor benefits. It is probable, 
nevertheless, that during the next 10 
or 20 years, as at present, the large 
majority of women awarded widow’s 
benefits will have had little or no 
recent employment experience. 
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President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions: 
Recommendations 


In April 1956 the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pen- 
sions submitted its report, Veterans’ Benefits in the United 
States: Findings and Recommendations. As part of the Bulle- 
tin’s continuing effort to report developments in the major 
income-maintenance programs, the following pages present 
a summary report by the technical adviser to the Commission, 
taken from the Findings and Recommendations and other re- 


ports made by the Commission. 


HE President’s Commission on 

I Veterans’ Pensions, established 

by Executive Order No. 10588 
of January 14, 1955, was instructed 
to make a comprehensive study of the 
laws and policies concerning pen- 
sions, compensation, and related non- 
medical benefits for veterans and 
their dependents. It was also asked 
to make recommendations for poli- 
cies to guide the granting of such 
benefits in the future. 

The Executive order set a broad 
framework by specifying that in its 
study the Commission should ap- 
praise the structure, scope, and ad- 
ministration of the various veterans’ 
programs, with particular attention 
to: 


(a) Changes in basic military, social, 
fiscal, and economic factors in our 
society affecting the role of these 
benefits. 

(b) The conditions under which ben- 
efits should be provided to different 
categories of veterans. 

(c) The relationship of various vet- 
erans’ benefits to each other, to bene- 
fits for persons still in the military 
service, and to the broader social se- 
curity and other benefits which are 


provided to persons without regard to 
their status as veterans. 


The seven public members of the 
Commission, headed by General of 
the Army Omar N. Bradley, were ap- 
pointed on March 5, 1955. The Com- 
mission functioned actively from 





* Technical Adviser to the Commission. 
The article is based largely on the Commis- 
sion’s reports and summaries issued by the 
Commission, but the writer assumes re- 
sponsibility for the interpretations. 
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March 28, 1955, to May 22, 1956. Its 
415-page report to the President was 
issued on April 23, 1956.' 

This report was based on extensive 
research into factors conditioning the 
need for veterans’ benefits—such as 
conditions of military service, com- 
parative economic and social status 
of veterans, attitudes of veterans— 
and into more specific matters relat- 
ing to particular benefits, including 
pensions, compensation, and read- 
justment aids. Much of the informa- 
tion has never before been available. 
In addition, 12 factfinding reports 
prepared by the Commission’s staff 
are being issued as Committee Prints 
by the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs.” The Committee has held 
general hearings on the Commission’s 
report, but no legislation to carry out 
its recommendations has_ been 
drafted and none is likely to be until 
after the executive agencies have 
completed their review of the recom- 
mendations. 


General Findings and 
Recommendations 


Findings 
Five main points are highlighted 
by the Commission’s general findings. 
1. Veterans’ programs are on the 
whole meeting veterans’ needs ef- 
fectively. In many specific areas, 


1 President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions, Veterans’ Benefits in the United 
States: Findings and Recommendations. 

-For a list of the reports see Hearings 
before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 84th Congress, Sec- 
ond Session, on the Report of the President's 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, April-May 


1956. 


by Micuaert S. Marcn* 


however, the Commission felt im- 
provements were possible, and it 
made 70 recommendations. 

2. Veterans as a group are in bet- 
ter circumstances than nonveterans 
in comparable age groups. Both the 
veterans of World War II and those 
of the Korean conflict, who received 
GI bill benefits, as well as the older 
World War I veterans, have more 
education than nonveterans, accord- 
ing to data from the Bureau of the 
Census, and likewise higher incomes 
and better jobs. As a result, veterans 
as a group can better provide for their 
own economic security than nonvet- 
erans. 

3. Basic conditions affecting vet- 
erans’ benefits have greatly changed 
in the past several decades. The num- 
ber of veterans has increased fivefold 
since 1940—from 4.3 million in that 
year to 22 million at the present. In 
1940, veterans and their families rep- 
resented only 11 percent of the whole 
population. Today, they constitute 45 
percent—49 percent if persons in the 
Armed Forces and their families are 
included. Veterans are no longer a 
minority. By 1965, wartime veterans, 
peacetime ex-servicemen, and serv- 
icemen, with their families, will total 
99 million and make up 52 percent of 
the population (chart 1). 

Data assembled for the Commission 
by the Department of Defense indi- 
cate that conditions of military serv- 
ice have improved for the men serving 
in recent conflicts. Selective Service 
helps equalize burdens by imposing 
the requirement of military service 
on all strata of society. The Military 
Establishment has grown more tech- 
nical and complex and requires that 
more and more of the personnel be 
in occupations parallel to those in 
civilian life. During the Civil War, 
93 percent of the enlisted men were 
in jobs of a military nature; during 
World War II, 39 percent; and in 
1955, 25 percent. Training on an ex- 
tensive scale is carried on in the 
Armed Forces to develop the needed 
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specialists. The skills used or ac- 
quired in military service increasingly 
have value in civilian life. At the 
same time, benefits and compensa- 
tion of military personnel have been 
increased. When compensation “in 
kind” and through special allowances 
and tax exemptions is considered, 
“gross” military pay for the average 
man in uniform ($4,000 in 1955) 
compares favorably with that of the 
average civilian nonagricultural 
worker ($3,800 in 1954). Even in the 
past, the disparity has been less than 
is customarily assumed. 

Still more striking has been the 
continuing drop in mortality rates in 
recent wars. During the Civil War, 
104 deaths occurred in military serv- 
ice per 1,000 man-years; the ratios 
were 35.5 during World War I, 11.6 
during World War II, 5.5 during the 
Korean conflict, and, in the fiscal 
year 1954-55, only 1.7 per 1,000 man- 
years. Military service, of course, still 
has many adverse factors, but con- 
ditions have improved greatly for the 
serviceman. 

Another survey made for the Com- 
mission by the Bureau of the Census 
found that veterans regard their 
military service as more helpful than 
is commonly supposed. A national 
sample of veterans in all age cate- 
gories showed that 41 percent regard 
their military experience as helpful in 
later life, 50 percent view it as neither 
helpful nor harmful, and only 9 per- 
cent believe it was a handicap. Of the 
9 percent, two-thirds consider it a 
permanent handicap. 

Changes in the nature of warfare 
are making the old concept of ‘‘vet- 
erans” obsolete. Peacetime conscrip- 
tion, total war, and the threat of 
atomic warfare tend to blur or erase 
the line between the man in uniform 
and the civilian. New and effective 
readjustment benefits have been de- 
veloped to help veterans immediately 
after discharge. This type of benefit 
was first provided for veterans of 
World War I in the form of voca- 
tional rehabilitation benefits’ and 
was extended in broadened form for 


8 Though World War I veterans did not 
receive readjustment benefits, in the 1930's 
they all shared in a substantial bonus pay- 
ment (adjusted compensation) of $3.8 
billion. 
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Chart 1.—Estimated number of persons in families of male wartime veterans, 
peacetime ex-servicemen,' and servicemen and estimated total United States 
population, June 30 of selected years, 1940-75 
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Source: Veterans Administration, the Bureau of the Census, and the Department of Defense. 


both disabled and nondisabled veter- 
ans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict. The benefits under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
and the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952—principally, ed- 
ucation and training, unemployment 
allowances, and loan benefits—have 
given constructive assistance to newly 
discharged veterens when they need- 
ed it most. This assistance in achiev- 
ing successful readjustment, the Coin- 
mission held, has basically discharged 
the Government’s obligation to non- 
disabled veterans and eliminated the 


need for special lifetime preferences 
or pensions for them. 

In addition, new general social se- 
curity programs are increasingly 
meeting the economic security needs 
of veterans as well as nonveterans. 
Special pension programs for veter- 
ans arose in the nineteenth century 
when the poorhouse was the main re- 
course for the needy. Since 1935, ex- 
tensive social security programs have 
been developed. In a decade or so, 
9 out of 10 men—veterans and non- 
veterans alike—reaching age 65 will 
be eligible for old-age and survivors 
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insurance benefits. The availability 
of these benefits profoundly affects 
the veterans’ non-service-connected 
pension program, which historically 
has been the most costly of all vet- 
erans’ benefits. 

4. Present veterans’ programs are 
not a “system.” They have grown up 
piecemeal over many years. There is 
no consistent national philosophy re- 
garding veterans’ benefits. The na- 
ture and extent of the Government’s 
obligation to war veterans have never 
been clearly defined. Many of the vet- 
erans’ benefits are based on precedent 


and do not take into account funda- 
mental changes in military and social 
factors, the development of new vet- 
erans’ programs, or the emergence of 
new general social welfare benefits of 
a type closely related to veterans’ 
benefits. 

5. As the result of these considera- 
tions, the Commission concluded that 
there is need for positive leadership 
on veterans’ programs and policies 
and for better coordination, both in 
the Veterans Administration and in 
the executive branch generally. The 
lack, it felt, is especially great with 


Chart 2.—Payments (actual and projected) under Federal, State, and local 
government income-maintenance programs,' selected years 1940-85? 
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respect to using the Government’s 
total resources in meeting the needs 
of veterans and in fitting special vet- 
erans’ programs into a pattern con- 
sistent with the more general pro- 
grams. 

Much of the Commission’s analysis 
centered on the problem of the over- 
lap between veterans’ non-service- 
connected pensions and the general 
social security programs. In this con- 
nection, the Commission analyzed at 
length the past, present, and future 
costs of veterans’ benefits under both 
existing and assumed future legisla- 
tion. Table 1 indicates that under 
present laws and regulations there 
will be a gradual increase in Veterans 
Administration outlays in the next 
30 years, largely as a result of the 
continuing growth in non-service- 
connected pension payments; at the 
end of that period they will be four 
times the amount paid in 1955. 

Traditionally, of course, this coun- 
try has granted so-called service pen- 
sions for veterans and their widows, 
based solely on a _ requirement of 
minimum wartime service—usually 
90 days or less. At present such pen- 
sions are being paid for service in the 
Spanish-American and earlier wars. 
The Commission’s figures in the lower 
part of table 1 assume service pen- 
sions of $100 monthly for all war 
veterans at age 65 and of $65 for wid- 
ows of deceased war veterans. On this 
basis, there would be a sixteenfold 
increase in  non-service-connected 
pensions by the year 2000, and total 
Veterans Administration expenditures 
would increase from $4.4 billion in 
1955 to $14.9 billion in 2000. 

The Commission also studied the 
total expenditures under public pro- 
grams for income maintenance. This 
analysis is summarized in chart 2, 
which shows’ income-maintenance 
payments under all public programs. 
The data given are for compensation 
and pensions under the Veterans Ad- 
ministration programs and for pay- 
ments under other public income- 
maintenance programs’ (Federal, 
State, and local). The projected fig- 
ures are on the basis of existing legis- 
lation, with two exceptions: assump- 
tions made by the Commission for 
(1) disability benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance at age 50 
(amounting to less than $1 billion by 
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1985), and (2) veterans’ service pen- 
sions at increased rates. 

As the chart shows, there has been 
a relatively rapid expansion in ex- 
penditures for both veterans’ and 
general programs since 1940. More- 
over, Outlays under the general pro- 
grams are expected to increase from 
$11 billion in 1955 to $29.6 billion in 
1985, with a quadrupling of old-age 
and survivors insurance payments ac- 
counting for most of the increase. 
During the same period, compensa- 
tion-pension payments made by the 
Veterans Administration would in- 
crease from $2.7 billion to $5 billion 
under present laws and to more than 
$11 billion if a service pension were 
to be provided. 

The annual expenditures per capita 
for the income-maintenance pro- 
grams show an increase from $18 in 
1940 to $83 in 1955 and to $156 by 


1985. The Commission’s estimates 
also indicate that, even with an ex- 
panding national income, the total 
income-maintenance expenditures 
would increase from 4.3 percent of 
national income in 1955 to 8.3 ver- 
cent in 1985.4 


Recommendations 


The Commission outlined in its first 
nine recommendations a set of guid- 
ing principles, based on its studies, 
for the future national policy toward 
veterans. It made the following sum- 
mary of these guidelines. 


1. Military service is an obligation of 
citizenship. It should not in itself be 


4In this calculation it was assumed that 
the benefit outlays would increase in the 
future, because of program liberalizations, 
at half the rate of increase in national pro- 
ductivity per man-hour. 


Table 1.—Budget expenditures of the Veterans Administration, selected fiscal 
years, 1920-2000 
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considered a basis for special privi- 
lege and benefits. 


2. Veterans’ benefits are a means of 
equalizing significant sacrifices that 
may result directly from military 
service. 

3. The Government should adopt a 
positive policy of meeting fully and 
promptly the needs of veterans re- 
sulting from service. 

4. Service-connected death or disa- 
bility benefits should be accorded the 
highest priority. Readjustment needs 
are almost equal in importance. Vet- 
erans’ nonservice-connected needs 
should be met when possible through 
programs for the general population; 
the nonservice-connected veterans’ 
programs retained only to meet mini- 
mum needs not covered by general 
programs. 

5. Veterans with equal handicaps 
should have equal treatment. 

6. Benefits for veterans with similar 
needs should, in most programs, be 
uniform throughout the country. 

7. We must bear our own responsi- 
bilities. We should not burden a 
future generation with obligations we 
ourselves are not willing to shoulder. 
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12,129 | 1,052 434 | 9, 650 tl Bee 168 
14, 900 770 324 | 12, 828 | SG See 171 also made. 








Compensation for Service- 
Connected Disability 
The veterans’ disability compensa- 
tion program is the largest disability 


and United States Government Life Insurance trust 
funds. 
5 Less than $500,000. 


1 Includes World War I emergency officers’ dis- 
ability retirement. For wars before World War I, 
all compensation expenditures are included under 
pensions. 

2 Includes death compensation, indemnities, and 
reimbursements to National Service Life Insurance 
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Source: Veterans Administration and President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions 
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program in the country and also the 
largest program operated by the Vet- 
erans Administration. It is now pay- 
ing benefits of $1.4 million annually 
to nearly 2.1 billion veterans, of 
whom 6 percent are rated as 100-per- 
cent disabled and 57 percent have a 
rating of 20-percent disability or less. 
Disability must have been caused or 
been aggravated by service to be com- 
pensable; however, statutory pre- 
scriptions of various sorts grant ‘“‘pre- 
sumptions” of service connection. 

Two bases for awarding benefits 
are used. First, all veterans are rated 
for percentage of disability according 
to the Veterans Administration's 
Schedule for Rating Disabilities. This 
schedule is, by law, based on the aver- 
age impairment of earning capacity, 
and the ratings are in 10 intervals, 
ranging from 10-percent disability to 
100-percent. The monetary compen- 
sation rates set by law range from $17 
a month for a 10-percent rating to 
$181 for total disability, plus extra 
dependents’ allowances that may be 
as high as $91 monthly for veterans 
disabled 50 percent or more. ‘(These 
are the rates for wartime cases; 
peacetime cases receive 80 percent of 
the wartime rates.) 

Second, specific statutory awards 
are made for certain, stated disabili- 
ties. These awards are of two kinds: 
rates of $47 monthly, paid in addi- 
tion to the basic percentage awards 
for the loss or the loss of use of a 
hand, foot. or creative organ or for 
blindness in one eye; and higher 
rates, paid in lieu of the basic per- 
centage awards for various, often 
more serious, conditions. In the sec- 
ond group are wartime awards of 
$279 $371 monthly for the loss or the 
loss of use of both hands, both feet, 
or one hand and one foot, or for 
blindness in both eyes; and rates of 
up to $420 monthly (plus extra al- 
lowances for dependents) for other, 
more serious disabilities. In addi- 
tion, there is by statute a lifetime 
compensation of $67 monthly for ar- 
rested tuberculosis. 

For the Commission’s investiga- 
tions in this field, data from more 
than 12,000 veterans on the disability 
compensation rolls were obtained by a 
survey made to ascertain their in- 
comes, occupational and employment 
status, and related characteristics. 
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This information was then compared 
with data on income and other char- 
acteristics secured by the Bureau of 
the Census from a sample of more 
than 7,000 veterans, selected from 
the general population. The compari- 
son of median total incomes for the 
year ended September 30, 1955, is 
shown in table 2. 

The Schedule for Rating Disabili- 
ties has not been revised thoroughly 
since 1945. The Commission obtained 
responses to a substantial question- 
naire regarding this schedule from 
155 medical specialists throughout 
the country. Mortality rates of the 
veterans on the compensation rolls 
were also studied for the first time, 
and considerable background re- 
search was carried out, particularly 
on the history of the program, its 
comparison with workmen’s compen- 
sation, and its relation to rehabilita- 
tion. 

From these studies the Commission 
concluded that the disability compen- 
sation system is working fairly well 
but needs to be brought up to date so 


Table 2.—Median total income of 
veterans receiving disability com- 
pensation under Veterans Adminis- 
tration program and of all veterans 
in total population, by age and dis- 
ability group, year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1955 





All | veter- 
| veter- jans re- | 
} ans | ceiving | Per- 
| (dis- |VA dis-| centage 
| abled | ability | differ- 
} and | com- | ence 
| nondis-) pensa- 
abled) ') tion? 


Age and degree 
of disability 








CT ile eee | $4,068 | $3, 940 | -3 
Age: | | | 
Under 25... :<.<- ah ee |} 2,260 | 2,255; (3) 
OS RE SSS | 4,126; 4,118) (3) 
ree ee 4,525 | 4,111 | —9 
|, See ess | 4,066 | 3,793 —7 
So Od Over... 5205s | 3,505 | 3, 072 | —12 
Degree of disability: ¢ } | 
a RR A. 8 aa | 4, 051 (3) 
ES eee 3, 923 | —4 
Ll a eS See | 3,857 -5 
ES Se | 3,956 | -—3 
50 percent._.......-.--- (See ! 4,038 —1 
oO Retear on ‘ +1 
ae, ere Rie sce 3, 930 —3 
a, RS | aaa | 4, +6 
00 percent... ..........<. ee 5, 066 | +25 
| ene a 
| 


| 2,868| —30 





1 Data from the 7,100 respondents in the survey of 
veterans in the civilian noninstitutional population 
made by the Bureau of the Census for the Commis- 
sion. 

2? Data from the survey of veterans (more than 
12,000 respondents) on the disability compensation 
rolls of the Veterans Administration. 

3 Less than 0.5 percent. 

‘ Figures in the last column represent the percentage 
difference between $4,068—the median total income 
of all veterans—and the median total income of 
disabled veterans for each of the 10 disability groups. 


that it will incorporate the latest ad- 
vances in medical science and re- 
habilitation techniques. The Com- 
mission endorsed the present method 
of compensation, in which the amount 
is based on average impairment of 
earning capacity, but proposed con- 
solidation of the statutory awards 
into a single, comprehensive rating 
schedule scale with allowances for 
social inadaptability, shortened life 
expectancy, loss of physical integrity, 
and related factors. It also suggested, 
in view of the relatively low median 
income of the veterans with 100- 
percent disability, that the rate of 
compensation should be relatively 
greater as the severity of disability 
increases, and that compensation ben- 
efits be periodically adjusted in line 
with the average earnings of a repre- 
sentative group of workers. In de- 
termining eligibility for disability 
compensation the Commission pro- 
posed that existing presumptions of 
service-connection be repealed and 
reliance be placed on accepted medi- 
cal principles. Existing laws already 
provide that reasonable doubt should 
be adjudicated in favor of the vet- 
eran. 

The Commission also gave consid- 
erable attention to the relationship 
between other Federal disability com- 
pensation programs and that of the 
Veterans Administration. It found 
that disability standards tend to differ 
and suggested that an effort be made 
to standardize them when they are 
comparable in purpose. It also found 
wide variation between disability rat- 
ings in the same cases by the Armed 
Services and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, as well as an overlapping 
between the military disability retire- 
ment and the Veterans Administra- 
tion disability compensation pro- 
grams. 


Service-Connected Survivor 
Benefits and Veterans’ 
Insurance 


Survivor benefits for military per- 
sonnel and veterans have been under 
intensive study both in the executive 
branch and Congress for several 
years. The Commission’s review con- 
firmed the impression of complexity 
and inequity now prevailing in this 
field, with four agencies (the Veter- 
ans Administration, the Department 
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of Defense, the Department of Labor, 
and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare) administering 
six different programs and with bene- 
fits excessive in some cases and in- 
adequate in others. 

The Commission strongly endorsed 
the improvements embodied in the 
Hardy bill (H.R. 7089),° which in- 
cludes provisions extending old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage to 
military personnel on a contributory 
basis and gearing Veterans Adminis- 
tration benefits to military pay. 

The Commission’s study of veter- 
ans’ insurance programs led to a 
number of recommendations in this 
field, including the main one that the 
provision of Government insurance 
in the future be limited to veterans 
with service-connected disabilities 
that prevent them from _ securing 
commercial insurance at standard 
rates. It also recommended that ben- 
efits under the Uniformed Services 
Contingency Option Act—which pro- 
vides survivorship coverage for re- 
tired military personnel—be coordi- 
nated with Veterans Administration 
benefits. In this way a definite 
amount of protection could be ob- 
tained and paid for on a predictable 
basis. 


Readjustment Benefits 


The Commission viewed the bene- 
fits for veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict and the related 
vocational rehabilitation benefits as 
a dramatic improvement over the 
earlier pension and bonus benefits be- 
cause (1) help is given when it is 
needed most, (2) the amount of aid 
is fitted to individual needs, and (3) 
the aid is constructive and of lasting 
value. 

Data obtained by the Commission 
from the Bureau of the Census survey 
and other sources indicate that World 
War II veterans, as a group, have 
successfully reestablished themselves 
in civilian life. As a group, they have 
higher incomes, better jobs, and more 
education than nonveterans in cor- 
responding age groups. The difference 
reflects in part the advantages de- 
rived by these veterans from the more 
than $24 billion in readjustment ben- 


5 Public Law No. 881, Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, signed August 1, 1956. 
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efits—education and training, unem- 
ployment compensation, mustering- 
out pay, and loan subsidy—that the 
Government provided between 1945 
and December 31, 1955. The Commis- 
sion accordingly recommended that 
future policy be based on the premise 
that benefits under these bills sub- 
stantially discharged the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to nondisabled vet- 
erans. 

The Commission’s studies confirmed 
the existence of certain defects in 
the programs under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 and noted 
the improvements in the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
that resulted from the earlier expe- 
rience. The Commission suggested 
further improvements in any future 
veterans’ educational program. Under 
another recommendation the loan 
guaranty program would be trans- 
ferred from the Veterans Administra- 
tion to the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and would be tapered off 
gradually, after appropriate intervals, 


Non-Service-Connected 
Pensions 


The most important single subject 
assigned to the Commission was that 
of pensions for the veterans who have 
no disabilities arising from service 
and for their dependents. Pensions 
of this sort have historically been the 
most costly of all veterans’ benefits. 
Pensions paid to Civil War veterans, 
for example, have been nearly double 
the military cost of that war ($4 bil- 
lion) to the Union. 

The cost of veterans’ pensions typi- 
cally comes many years after a war 
ends. Through 1955, pension expend- 
itures for veterans of the two world 
wars and the Korean conflict have 
totaled $4  billion—most of this 
amount for World War I veterans. 
The Commission’s estimates made 
on the basis of existing laws indicate 
that, for these three wars, future pen- 
sion outlays of $189 billion would be 
necessary. Under the assumption that 
service pensions would be provided 
for all war veterans, future outlays 
would total $584 billion and, for ev- 
ery serviceman who served at any 
time during these three conflicts, 
would average $22,000. 

While pensions have been justified 
on the basis of service to the country 


in wartime, their basic purpose has 
been to prevent veterans, or their 
dependents, from suffering economic 
need. Generally, provisions for each 
war group have been made separately. 
The usual pattern has been the enact- 
ment of a “limited” pension, re- 
stricted to veterans who are unem- 
ployable because of non-service-con- 
nected disability, who have passed a 
certain age, who meet a minimum in- 
come test, or who meet all these re- 
quirements. These restrictions have 
then been gradually liberalized for 
each war group until a “service” pen- 
sion is provided for the veteran or his 
widow and children subject only to a 
minimum requirement of wartime 
military service by the veteran of 90 
days or less. Before World War II 
the “limited” pension was not pro- 
vided until after a war had ended. 
The “service” pension usually came 
much later—often as muck as 40-50 
years after the war’s end. 

At the present time a “service” 
pension is provided for veterans of 
the Spanish-American War and ear- 
lier wars. Veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict have only a “limited” pension. 
The veteran receives a pension only 
if he is totally and permanently dis- 
abled, is unemployable, and his in- 
come is not more than $1,400 a year 
if single and $2,700 if he is married 
or has dependent children. For the 
veteran who has reached age 65, 
however, a 10-percent disability is re- 
garded as “total” under Veterans Ad- 
ministration regulations. As a re- 
sult, the Commission estimated that 
half the veterans of the recent wars 
would be eligible for a pension upon 
attaining age 65. Widows of all de- 
ceased World War I veterans are eli- 
gible for a pension if they meet the 
income test, but widows of veterans 
of World War II and the Korean 
conflict are entitled only if, in addi- 
tion, the veteran at time of death had 
a service-connected disability, even 
if not compensable in degree. Only 
about 1 out of 5 of these veterans has 
a service-connected disability. 

While veterans’ legislation has fol- 
lowed its accustomed ways, new de- 
velopments of profound importance 
have taken place in public income 
maintenance programs since the 
passage of the Social Security Act in 
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1935. In particular, extension of old- 
age and survivors insurance coverage 
—to the point where it assures 9 out 
of 10 workers and their dependents 
basic income-maintenance protection 
in old age or in the event of prema- 
ture death—fundamentally affects 
the role of veterans’ pensions, which 
have performed the same function for 
veterans. Benefit outlays under old- 
age and survivors insurance, as well 
as in other public programs have gone 
up sharply, as shown in chart 2. At 
the same time, of course, a substan- 
tial expansion is also taking place in 
industrial retirement and other pri- 
vate income-maintenance programs. 

The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions regarding non-service-connected 
veterans’ pensions may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. The veterans’ pension program 
should be continued as a separate, in- 
dependent program providing special 
protection to veterans without serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,and to their 
dependents, as it has in the past. 

2. The historic function of provid- 
ing disability payments to veterans 
disabled from any cause at any age 
should be continued as one of the 
main functions of the pension pro- 
gram, since today disability benefits 
are not provided under old-age and 
survivors insurance" and are available 
under public assistance only to a lim- 
ited extent. For veterans at age 70, 
moreover, disability requirements for 
pensions should be in effect dropped, 
and only income and employability 
tests used. Efforts to encourage em- 
ployment and rehabilitation should 
be strengthened. 

3. Eligibility requirements for de- 
pendents’ pensions should be liberal- 
ized by eliminating the present re- 
quirement of a service-connected dis- 
ability for veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict. 

4. Certain inequities and inade- 
quacies of the pension program call 
for adjustment of pension levels and 
of the income limitations affecting 
the receipt of benefits. The present 


6 Public Law 880, enacted since the Com- 
mission reported, provides for the payment 
of disability benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance to disabled insured 
workers at age 50, beginning July 1957. 
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“all-or-nothing” application of the 
income limitations, for example, 
means that a veteran whose income 
exceeds the stated maximums by 
even a small amount receives no pen- 
sion at all, yet a veteran in essentially 
similar circumstances but with a few 
dollars less in income may be getting 
a pension of almost $1,000 a year. 
The present exemption of certain 
types of income from the limitation 
means that veterans with substantial 
total incomes can continue to receive 
a pension, while others whose income 
is derived solely from work may be 
denied payment. Furthermore, the 
present limitations are no longer re- 
alistic as measures of presumptive 
need: They no longer bear any rela- 
tion to Federal income-tax deduc- 
tions, on the basis of which they were 
originally set; they are high enough 
to permit receipt of the maximum 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fit for a retired worker in the future 
without disqualifying the individual 
for the veteran’s pension; they are 
related to individual income without 
recognition of family obligations; 
they apply a different measure of 
need for veterans than that used for 
nonveterans. 

Lower benefit rates under the con- 
tributory old-age and survivors in- 
surance program than under the gra- 
tuitous pension program for veterans 
would be unsound and contrary to 
American economic philosophy. Con- 
sequently, the scope of the veterans’ 
program should be narrowed to meet 
only minimum needs and to provide 
for only those veterans and their 
families not covered or not ade- 
quately protected by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance or other means. 

The Commission therefore recom- 
mended that pension rates should be 
adjusted in line with the national 
average of the standard of need used 
to determine public assistance pay- 
ments and that the pension levels 
should be maintained below the 
amount of the average old-age and 
survivors insurance benefit when that 
program reaches reasonable maturity. 
With these considerations in mind, 
it is proposed that the present month- 
ly rates ($66.15 for those under age 
65 and $78.75 for those over age 65 
or on the rolls more than 10 years) 
be replaced by a maximum of $70 for 





a single veteran and $105 for a vet- 
eran with dependents. These rates 
of pension would be on a sliding scale, 
under a test that considers as income 
all family income and exempts as in- 
come only work income not in excess 
of $100 a year and public assistance. 
Work income of more than $100 a 
year would be offset at the rate of 
$50 for every $100 earned. 

These steps would result in a prac- 
tical coordination of benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
and Veterans Administration pro- 
grams that would avoid duplication 
of payments when old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance reaches reasonable 
maturity. At the same time, Veter- 
ans Administration pensions would 
serve as a “reserve line of economic 
defense” for veterans or families of 
veterans who lack old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage or whose 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits are inadequate. 


Benefits for Peacetime Ex- 
Servicemen 


Persons entering the Armed Forces 
after January 31, 1955, are eligible 
under the Veterans Administration 
programs for disability and death 
compensation benefits at 80 percent 
of wartime rates and for certain other 
benefits. They are not eligible for 
benefits under the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act. The Com- 
mission’s studies indicated that main- 
tenance of the Armed Forces at their 
present level of almost 3 million will 
mean an annual turnover of 700,000 
persons—roughly one-third of them 
draftees. By the year 2000, on these 
assumptions, there will be 26 million 
living peacetime ex-servicemen. 

The Commission noted that mili- 
tary service at present is better paid 
than formerly and provides more 
servicemen with training and experi- 
ence useful in civilian life. It ob- 
served also that peacetime service, 
unlike service in wartime, can be 
foreseen and included in a young 
man’s plans. It concluded, therefore, 
that the interruption and handicap 
of peacetime military service are not 
sufficient to require substantial read- 
justment assistance. 

The Commission recommended that 
the following benefits be provided for 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Applicants for Account 
Numbers, 1955 


The 4.3 million applications for 


social security account numbers re- 
ceived in 1955 brought the cumula- 
tive total of account numbers estab- 
lished since the beginning of the pro- 
gram to 117.3 million (table 1). Ap- 
plications in 1955 exceeded those in 
1954 by 1.6 million and those in 1953 
by 0.9 million ‘(table 2). The sizable 
increase in 1955 is attributable chiefly 
to applications received from per- 
sons newly covered by the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act. 

The 1954 amendments extended 
coverage to occupations in which 
nearly 10 million persons are em- 
ployed during the course of a year. 
For the most part they are farm op- 
erators, employees covered by State 
and local government retirement sys- 
tems, and hired farm workers and 


domestic service workers who, be- 
cause of the nature of their employ- 
ment, could not meet the more strin- 
gent coverage requirements of the 
1950 amendments.' Most of the work- 
ers in the newly covered employ- 
ments had already obtained their so- 
cial security account numbers be- 
cause they had worked in covered 
employment at one time or another 
since the beginning of 1937—the pro- 
gram’s first year of operation. Never- 
theless, the number needing an ac- 
count number for the first time 
because of the 1954 amendments was 
substantial. 

Some persons in the groups newly 
eligible for coverage, of course, did 
not have to obtain an account num- 
ber in 1955. Many State and local 
employees affected by the voluntary 





1See James E. Marquis, “Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance: Coverage Under the 
1954 Amendments,” Social Security Bulletin, 
January 1955. 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers and the cumulative 
number at the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1945-55 


{In thousands] 


Total 


Period Cumulative 


Total — total at end 
alias of period | 
. ce 
te: Serre oh 3, 321 83, 825 | 
a eS 3, 022 86, 847 | 
1947 2, 728 89, 575 
1948. 2, 720 92, 295 | 
1949 2, 340 94, 635 
1950 2, 891 97, 526 
1951 _. 4, 927 102, 453 
1952. _. 4, 363 106, 816 | 
1953 3, 464 | 110, 280 | 
1954___ - 2, 743 113, 023 | 
1066..... 4, 323 117, 346 
Total 
Year 
Total Male Female 
1945.._......, 3,321,384 1, 505, 839 1, 815, 545 | 
1946___ 3, 022, 057 1, 431, 760 1,590 297 
1947 2, 727, 810 1, 299, 092 1, 428, 718 
1948 2, 719, 642 1, 304, 625 1, 415,017 
1949 2, 339, 502 1,113, 006 1, 226, 496 
1950 2, 890, 570 1, 405, 349 1, 485, 221 
=e 4,927,120 | 2,420, 488 2, 506, 632 
1952 4, 363,351 | 2,292,309 2,071,042 
1953. _. 3, 464, 229 1, 664, 153 1, 800, 076 
1954_ 2, 743, 072 1, 298, 877 1, 444, 195 
1955. 4, 322, 761 2, 303,885 | 2,018, 876 


' Includes a small number of applicants whose ages were not reported. 
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| Total during | 


| 
| 


Male Female 


Cumulative 
total at end 


‘no | Cumulative 
Total during | total at end 


period of period period of period 
1, 504 50, 828 1,817 | 32, 997 
1, 432 52, 260 1, 590 34, 587 
1, 299 53, 559 | 1,429 36, 016 
1, 305 54, 864 1,415 | 37, 431 
1,113 55, 977 1, 226 38, 657 
1, 405 57, 382 1,485 | 40, 142 
2, 420 59, 802 2, 507 42, 649 
2, 292 62, 094 2, 071 44,720 
1, 664 63, 758 1, 800 | 46, 520 
1, 299 65, 057 1, 444 47, 964 
2, 304 67, 361 2,019 49, 983 


coverage provisions of the 1954 
amendments probably will apply for 
account numbers only if and when 
they are brought into coverage 
through State agreements. Most farm 
operators did not need an account 
number until 1956, when they re- 
ported their 1955 earnings for social 
security purposes along with their 
income tax returns. Many farm op- 
erators nevertheless did secure their 
account numbers in 1955, a fact ac- 
counting in part for the dispropor- 
tionately large number of applicants 
in 1955 in the agricultural States. 
For example, new account applica- 
tions in 1955 in the region compris- 
ing Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota were more than double 
those issued in 1954, but for the Na- 
tion as a whole the increase was only 
58 percent. 

As might be expected, the distribu- 
tion of applicants for account num- 
bers by personal characteristics was 
markedly different in 1955 from 
what it had been in 1954. Although 
more new accounts were established 
for both men and women, the rise 
was greater for men. The 2.3 mil- 
lion account numbers issued to men 
represented a 77-percent increase, 
and the 2.0 million issued to women 
exceeded the number in 1954 by only 
40 percent. 

Because of the relatively sharp in- 
crease in the number of male appli- 
cants, men formed a larger propor- 
tion of all applicants in 1955 (53 per- 
cent) than they did in 1954 (47 per- 
cent). Male applicants outnumbered 
the women in each age group with 
the exception of ages 18-21 and 30-51. 
The marked increase for men may 
be attributed chiefly to the relatively 


Table 2.—Applicants for account numbers, by race, age group, and sex, by year, 1945-55 























Negro Under age 20 Aged 20 and over ! 
| Seni 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
| 
504, 321 195, 313 | 309, 008 1, 851, 854 922, 562 | 929, 292 1, 469, 530 583, 277 886, 253 
388, 489 185, 709 202, 780 1, 600, 260 746, 796 | 853,464 | 1,421,797 684, 964 736, 833 
314, 788 154, 975 159,813 | 1,620, 237 801, 092 819, 145 1, 107, 573 498, 000 609, 573 
309, 790 150, 628 159, 182 1, 770, 613 912, 189 858, 424 949, 029 392, 436 556, 
259, 620 125, 342 134, 278 1, 518, 152 773, 289 744, 863 | 821, 350 339, 717 481, 633 
319, 272 157, 739 161, 533 1, 885, 658 1,001, 757 | 883,901 1,004,912 403, 592 601, 320 
708, 533 282, 037 426, 496 2,537,114 | 1,373,921 | 1,163,193 | 2,390, 1, 046, 567 1, 343, 439 
428, S87 199,114 229, 77% 2,297,742 | 1, , 883 | 1,088, 859 | 2,065, 609 1, 083, 426 982, 183 
408, 144 189, 571 218,573 | 2,223,602 | 1,165,490 | 1,058,112 | 1,240,627 498, 663 741, 964 
321, 049 144, 451 176, 598 1, 787, 400 917, 132 870, 268 955, 672 381, 745 573, 927 
516, 162 225, 370 290,792 | 2,470,722 | 1, 321, 476 1, 149, 246 1, 852, 039 982, 409 . 
| | 
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large number of new accounts estab- 
lished in 1955 for farm operators and 
for farm workers. 

The number of accounts established 
increased for all age groups, but 
the increase was especially sharp 
for those aged 20 and over. Although 
the number of applications from per- 
sons under age 20 was 38 percent 
larger in 1955 than in 1954, this age 


group formed only 57 percent of all 
applicants in 1955, compared with 65 
percent in 1954 (tables 4 and 5). On 
the other hand, the number of ac- 
counts established for persons aged 
20 and over (almost 1.9 million) was 
almost twice as large in 1955 as in 
1954. This increase resulted from the 
unusually large number of applica- 
tions received from persons aged 40 


Table 3.—Applicants for account numbers, ni sex, race, and veal group, 1955 


Total 


Age group 
Total White Negro Total 

Total 4,322, 761 (3, 806, 599 516, 162 |2, 303, 885 
Under 15 297, 448 258, 438 39, O10 192, 002 
15-19 2,173, 274 |1, 928, 725 244, 549 (1,129, 474 
20-39 (65, 372 539, 413 125, 959 319, 686 
40-59 690, S82 615, 275 75, 604 327, 817 
WH4i4 179, 492 167, 287 1'2, 205 109, 900 
65-49 142,272 142,039 10, 233 103, 575 
70 and over. 162, 902 154, 580 &, 322 120, 792 
Unknown 1,119 &3Y 280) 639 


1 Represents all races other than Negro. 


: 





Male Female 
White! Negro Total White ! Negro 
2,078, 515 225, 370 2. 018, 876 |1, 728, 084 290, 792 
165, 947 | 26, 055 | | 105, 446 92, 491 12, 955 
997,650 | 131,824 |1, 043,800 | 931,075 112, 725 
284, 940 34,746 | 345,686 | 254, 473 91, 213 
310, 083 17,734 | 363,065 | 305,195 | 57, 870 
105, 461 4) 439 69,592 | 61,826 7, 706 
98, 644 4, 931 48,697 | 43,395 5, 302 
115, 255 5, 537 42,110 | 39,325 | 2, 785 
535 480 | 304 176 


Table 4.—Applicants for account numbers, by sex and age, 1955 and 1954 


Total 


Age group Percent- 
1955 1954 age in- 1955 
crease 
Total '__|4, 321, 642 |2, 742, 426 58 |2, 303, 246 
Under 20 2, 470, 722 |1, 787, 400 38 |1, 321, 476 
20-24. 275,348 | 214,375 28 | 136,724 
25-29 139, 307 96, GRO 44 72, 819 
30-34 117, 606 | 79, S8Y | 47 55, 695 
35-39 133, 111 8&3, 331 60 54, 448 
40-44___- 166, 575 96, O11 73 69, 382 
45-49___- 182, 044 &Y, OR] 104 | 80, 691 
f0-54___. 171, 479 74, 745 129 84, 457 
55-59... .- 170, 784 64, 220 166 93, 287 
60 and over_| 494,666 | 156,414 216 | 334, 267 
60-14 __ 179, 492 61, 859 190 109, 9OO 
65-69 __ 152, 272 47,777 219 103, 575 
70 and 

over 162, 902 46, 778 248 120, 792 


! Excludes 1,119 applicants in 1955 (639 men and 480 
women) whose ages were not reported. 














Male Female 

Percent- | | Percent- 
1954 age in- 1955 1954 age in- 
crease crease 
-< oak -— | =F 
1, 298, 510 77 2, 018, 396 1, 443, 916 | 40 
gue) Warnes Bye cee) es 
917, 132 44 |1, 149, 246 | 870, 268 | 32 
100, 291 36 | '138,624 | 114,084 22 
45,717 | 59 | 66,488 | 51, 263 | 30 
30, 606 82 | 61,911 | 49, 283 26 
24. 270 124 | 78,663 | 59, O41 33 
26, 665 160 | 97,193 | 69,346 | 40 
24) 995 223 | 101,353 | 64, 086 | 58 
23, 341 262 | 87,022] 51,404 | 69 
23, 208 | 302 | 77,497 | 41,012 | 89 
82, 285 | 306 | 160,399 | 74,129 | 116 
27, 076 306 | 69,592 | 34, 783 | 100 
25, 736 302 | 48,697 | 22,041 121 
| 
| | 
29, 473 310 | 42,110 | 17,305 | 143 
pe, Theses a 

women) and 646 applicants in 1954 (367 men and 279 


and over (table 5). Accounts estab- 
lished for persons aged 40-59 formed 
16 percent of the total in 1955 and 12 
percent in 1954. 

The largest relative increase in the 
number of accounts established was 
for the group aged 60 and over. The 
495,000 applicants in this age group 
represented a more than threefold in- 
crease from the number in 1954, and 
they formed 11 percent of all appli- 
cants—a larger proportion than in 
any other year. Men contributed sub- 
stantially to this increase; they ac- 
counted for 68 percent of all appli- 
cants aged 60 and over and 53 per- 
cent in 1954. 

The 1954 liberalization of the cov- 
erage requirements for domestic serv- 
ice workers did not result in an un- 
usually sharp rise in the number of 
Negro applicants in 1955, nor did it 
have any material effect on the com- 
position of the group. While the 
number of applications received from 
Negroes (516,000) was 61 percent 
larger in 1955 than in 1954, this in- 
crease was only 3 percentage points 
greater than the national average. 
Accounts established for Negro 
women made up about the same per- 
centage of Negro applicants in 1955 
as in 1954—56 percent and 55 per- 
cent, respectively. 





Money Income Sources for 
Young Survivors* 


The steady decline in mortality in 
the early and middle adult years has 
brought about a substantial reduction 


* Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 


Table 5 RyePunenninge distribution tia applicants for account SEN, by sex and age, 1951-55 


Total 


Age group 
195 1954 

Total 100.0 100.0 
eer 20......2-5... : 57.2 65. 2 
20-59___ 31.4 29.1 
20-29. Lee ; ae 9.6 11.4 
ae ; 5.8 6.0 
i, ae 8.1 6.7 
50-59 8.0 5.1 
60 and over-______- cab eae : 11.4 | 5.7 
60-64... ...- 4.2 2.3 
tan, EE ES wate 3.5 7 
70 and over....._.-. 3.8 1.7 
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Male Female 
] | Oe RT T i ie, ree | 
1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 
oes ae eS SS A RL Fegan: See, 58. UAT 
j | 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0! 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
insti ee | j 
64.2| 52.7| 51.5| 57.3| 70.6 | 70.1} 528! 56.8| 56.9| 60.3] 588] 526| 464 
30.6 | 37.1| 40.6! 282] 23.0] 242] 34.0) 35.0] 35.1] 346] 366] 40.6 46.1 
1.4] 104] 125] 91] 12.2] 109 92) 122] 102] 11.5] 11.9] 11.7 12.8 
6.5| 7.0] 92 4.8 42) 44 cri “yee 7.0 7.5 8.4 9.0 10.9 
7.2 9.7} 10.2 6.5 40| 45 2 7.8 9.8 9.2 9.7] 11.3 12.6 
5.5} 101] 8&6 7.8 3.6 | 44] U4!) 7.5 8.1 6.4 6.6 8.6 9.8 
| | 
5.2) 10.2} 7.8] 145 43; ss| ws| as 7.9 5.1 4.6 6.8 7.5 
2.2 4.4 | 3.6 | 4.8 sr) #33) 5) 3.5 3.4 2.4 2.2 3.2 3.6 
1.5 0 25 4.5 264 1:7 1 9} 26 2.4 1.5 1.3 2.0 2.3 
14| 28] 28] 52 23|) 1.9 9 2.1 2.1 1.2 1.0 1.6 1.5 
| | | | | | 
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in the orphanhood rate and in the 
relative number of women widowed 
early in life. It is estimated that, de- 
spite the war toll, paternal orphans 
now constitute only slightly more 
than 3 percent of all children under 
age 18, compared with 6 percent in 
1940. Of the 7% million widows in 
the United States, all but 21 percent 
are aged 55 or older and fewer than 
10 percent have in their care a child 
under age 18. 


Paternal Orphans 


In December 1955, according to the 
most recent estimates for the conti- 
nental United States, there were 
fewer than 60,000 full orphans and 
some 1.8 million children whose nat- 
ural father had died but whose 
mother was living. Some of these 
children had been adopted or had ac- 
quired a _ stepfather through the 
mother’s remarriage. Analysis of in- 
come sources is most meaningful, 
however, in relation to the total num- 
ber of children orphaned, because 
their mother’s remarriage or their 
adoption by a stepparent, grand- 
parent, aunt, or uncle after the par- 
ent’s death does not affect the en- 
titlement of children under age 18 to 
survivor benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance or the railroad 
retirement program. Similarly, chil- 
dren orphaned by the death of a serv- 
iceman or a veteran are entitled to 


compensation if the death was serv- 
ice-connected or, with certain re- 
strictions as to income, to a pension 
if the death was not service-con- 
nected. 

At the end of 1955, 1.1 million 
children in the continental United 
States were receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits on the 
basis of the deceased father’s wage 
record.' They represented almost 
three-fifths of the estimated total 
number of paternal orphans, com- 
pared with less than half in Decem- 
ber 1953. Some 5 percent were receiv- 
ing benefits under the railroad retire- 
ment or a public employees’ retire- 
ment program, and about 15 percent 
were receiving payments under the 
veterans’ compensation or pension 
program. 

It seems logical to assume that old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
are paid to substantially all child sur- 
vivors of veterans of World War II or 
the Korean conflict, under the special 
1946 amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act or under the 1950 and sub- 
sequent amendments providing wage 
credits for military service. If this 
assumption is valid, and if the pro- 


1In addition, an estimated 45,000 chil- 
dren, or about 5 percent of all maternal 
orphans in the continental United States, 
were receiving benefits on the basis of the 
deceased mother’s wage record. 


portion is the same for child sur- 
vivors of World War I veterans as it 
is for the general population, then in 
December 1955 about one-ninth of 
all paternal orphans would have been 
receiving both old-age and survivors 
insurance and veterans’ benefits, and 
about two-thirds, in all, would have 
been receiving income from one or 
more of the social insurance and re- 
lated programs. 

Payments under the program for 
aid to dependent children in Decem- 
ber 1955 went to an estimated 180,000 
children in the continental United 
States who were in need because of 
the father’s death. According to the 
preliminary results of the most recent 
biennial study of the characteristics 
of families receiving aid to dependent 
children, the proportion of all chil- 
dren receiving such aid who were in 
need because of the father’s death” 
continued its steady decline—from 23 
percent in mid-1948 to 15% percent 
in late 1953 and to about 12 percent 
in early 1956. In December 1955, such 
children made up barely 10 percent of 
all paternal orphans, and about two- 
fifths of them were old-age and sur- 


2 Although the classification of reasons 
for dependency under this program relates 
to the status of the “most recent” rather 
than the natural father, there is substan- 
tial evidence that when children need as- 
sistance because of the father’s death, it 
is usually the natural father’s death. 


Table 1.—Estimated number of children under age 18 with father dead and of widows under age 65 receiving money 
income from employment and public income-maintenance programs, December 1955 





(Continental United States] 








Baer Te i—<‘<‘ 


waa wr we 























Number (in thousands) Percentage distribution 
Children Widows under age 65 ? Children Widows under age 65? 
Source of money income ! under age E ___| under age NT ee 
18with | } | 18 with | 
natural Withlor | | natural | With 1 or 
father Total more children} Other father Total more children Other 
dead | | under age 18 | dead under age 18 
Sah |. : as = mae ns. 
} | 
FE Be I ics ccc accnsdiiess cane 1, 870 | 3, 520 | 690 | 2, 830 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
—_— — i | 
5 ae eT ee Oe OP ee er eee (4) 1, 870 340 | 1, 530 | (4) 53.1 49.3 54.1 
Social insurance and related programs 5___-_-_-- 1, 230 | 730 | 340 | 390 65.8 20.7 49.3 13.8 
Old-age and survivors insurance --------.---- 1,090 | 290 | 200 | 0 | 58.3 8.2 42.0 0 
Veterans’ compensation and pension pro- | | } 
RE. Ar ae: 270 | 390 90 | 300 14.4 11.1 13.0 10. 6 
Railroad and government employees’ retire- | } | , 
ok, rr 90 | 130 30 100 | 4.8 3.7 4.3 3.5 
Aid to dependent children_._..-...-.-..------- 180 | 60 60 0 9.6 me 8.7 0 
| | 

















1 Persons with no money income and income solely from sources other than 
those specified are included in the total but are not shown separately because of 
lack of data. Some persons received income from more than one of the specified 
sources; some with income from sources specified also received income from 
sources not specified. 

2 Excludes widows who have remarried. 

3 Includes only persons working for pay or profit and not those supported by 
the earnings of a relative. 
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‘ Data not available. 

5 Estimated number of persons with income from one or more of the programs. 

Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of pub- 
lished and unpublished data from the Bureau of the Census, the National Office 
of Vital Statistics, the Division of the Actuary of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, and agencies administering income-maintenance programs. 








vivors insurance beneficiaries who re- 
ceived assistance to supplement ben- 
efits that were considered inadequate 
to meet their needs. 

Although most paternal orphans 
live with their mother, a considerable 
number of the mothers have remar- 
ried. On the basis of the latest avail- 
able data from the Bureau of the 
Census,* it is estimated that in De- 
cember 1955 the number of children 
under age 18 living with a widowed 
mother who had not remarried was 
about 1.3 million, compared with the 
estimate of 1.8 million children with 
father dead, mother living. The 500,- 
000 paternal orphans without income 
from a public income-maintenance 
program included some supported by 
the mother’s earnings or by private 
insurance or investment income, a 
few who were self-supporting, and a 
considerable number supported by a 
stepfather or adoptive father. 


Widows 


Employment is the most important 
single source of income for widows 
under age 65, even for those with 
children. About half the 690,000 wid- 
ows with children, and somewhat 
more than half the others, had some 
income from employment in Decem- 
ber 1955. More than 1 in 6 of the 
340,000 widows with earnings were 
entitled to old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, but their benefits 
were withheld because of employ- 
ment. Some would probably have 
qualified for a pension on account of 
the non-service-connected death of a 
veteran if their income had been 
smaller. 

For widows with children, as for 
paternal orphans, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance is the most frequent 
source of nonearned income, with 
more than two-fifths of them receiv- 
ing benefits (and more than half of 
them entitled to benefits). The com- 
pensation and pension programs for 
survivors of veterans ranked next in 
importance, but the number of wid- 
owed mothers receiving such pay- 
ments was less than one-third as 
large as the number receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits. For 


3 Current Population Reports, Population 
Characteristics, Series P-20, Numbers 62 and 
67. 
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widows without children, however, 
this program was of major import- 
ance, providing income for roughly 
300,000, or more than 10 percent. 
Although current information is 
lacking on the extent to which in- 
surance’ beneficiaries supplement 
their benefits by part-time work, it 
appears that at the end of 1955 sub- 
stantially all widows with children 
had some income from employment 
and/or one or more of the public in- 
come-maintenance programs. Of the 
childless widows, except those receiv- 


ing general assistance, one-third 
were without income from. such 
sources. Even if childless widows 


aged 62-64 had been eligible for old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, 
as they will be under the 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, 
well over one-fourth of all childless 
widows under age 65 would have been 
without income from employment or 
from social insurance or related pro- 
grams at the end of 1955. 





Deaths Represented in 
Social Insurance Survivor 
Benefit Awards* 


Although the payment of retire- 
ment benefits may be considered the 
major role of old-age and survivors 
insurance, the program’s function in 
providing survivor benefit protection 
is also significant. These benefits are 
payable to widows, dependent widow- 
ers, children, and dependent parents. 
In addition, a lump sum is paid on 
the death of any insured individual, 
whether death occurs before or after 
retirement. 

When an insured individual aies— 
whether or not retired and receiving 
old-age benefits—his widow, if she is 
aged 65' or over or when she reaches 
age 65, receives monthly survivor ben- 
efits. His widow may also receive sur- 
vivor benefits regardless of her age 
if she has an eligible child under age 


* Prepared by Robert J. Myers, Chief Ac- 
tuary, Social Security Administration. 

1 Age 65 has been the minimum eligibility 
age since these benefits were first available 
in 1940, but effective November 1956, under 
the 1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act (Public Law 880, 84th Congress), the 
minimum age is 62. 


Table 1.—Deaths of workers repre- 
sented in survivor benefit awards 
under social insurance programs 
and deaths in total population aged 
20 and over, by year of death 


[In thousands] 


| | 


} 























Deaths represented in 
survivor awards under 
| social insurance 
Deaths} programs ! 
in total) _ 
: popu- | | 
Year lation Old- 
aged age . 
| 20 and | and a 
| Over | Total | survi- — : 
| vors re om 
| insur- | ™e2 
| | ance 
2 ie a 
Total, 1940- 
| Eee 19,564 | 5,037] 4,581 2 456 
Eee | 1, 239 2155 | 125 (3) 
ea iigecee 1,223 | 2172 142 (3) 
"Re: | 1,235! 2197] 167) (3) 
_ eae } 1,315 | 2230 } 200; (3) 
1944..--.--------| 1,344 | 7308 | 273 | @) 
LT | 1,342 | 2309 | 279 (8) 
SEI -| 1,237} 2285| 255! (8) 
DORE Scacenen ead } 1,283 | 304] 273 | 31 
. | eee 1,287} 319 | 287 32 
SRE IRE a | 1,289 | 329 297 | 32 
eae | 1,315] 369 | 337 | 32 
Re | 1,357] 452 421 | 31 
Ee 1, 361 493 | 464 29 
- ae 1, 385 545] 515 30 
(60k... cect ee 575 | 546 29 





! Includes a small number under age 20 (about 
2,600 in 1954). 

2 Includes an estimated 30,000 deaths annually 
under railroad retirement in 1940-46. 

’ Monthly survivor benefits were not in effect be- 
fore 1947. 


18~- in her care. Benefits are likewise 
payable to such children. 

One indication of the significant 
effect of the survivor benefits can be 
obtained by considering the equiva- 
lent amount of life insurance in force 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance as a result of such provisions. 
As of the middle of 1956 the esti- 
mated net amount of such insurance, 
after allowing for offsetting factors 
—such as any substantial employ- 
ment of the beneficiary that prevents 
benefit payment—is about $350 bil- 
lion.® 

Still another way of measuring the 
importance of the survivor benefits 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is to consider the proportion of 
the total population that has such 
protection. It may be said that, 





* Beginning January 1957 as a result of 
the 1956 amendments, monthly survivor 
benefits are also available for children who 
are permanently and totally disabled even 
though aged 18 or over. 

3 See the Bulletin, February 1956, pages 
13-15. 
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Table 2.—Deaths of workers represented in survivor benefit awards under old- 
age and survivors insurance and under the railroad retirement program in 


1953, by age and sex 






































Deaths of men Deaths of women 
” a Ss 7 — —— 
| | | 
Age last birthday Te Railroad | —_ | Railroad 
Railroad pps tig retirement Railroad —— | retirement 
retirement ! Prctexttv- * as percent | retirement! | ~~"! en as percent 
insurance 2 of OASI | insurance ? of OASI 
} } 
oe ——|————_ ~ ; sell oe 
ee eee 29, 469 437, 367 6.7 | 423 | 77, 208 0.5 
JL’ 2 See 0 1, 999 0} 0 396 .0 
aaa 0 8, 136 .0 0 1, 680 .0 
( . ae 13 10, 164 Py 0 2, 940 | .0 
Sapa: 100 11, 480 9 | 5 3; 662 | ‘1 
SP iidincsiiee mcs 228 15, 329 1.5 6 | 4, 749 «B 
= eee 385 22, 333 1.7 | 6 6, 131 wn 
, Sa 893 | 31, 651 2.8 18 7, 398 an 
ceca uciasicéed 1, 812 | 40, 683 4.5 44 8) 423 | 5 
,, eae 2, 886 51, 201 5.6 60 8, 972 | m 
aimee aecaneee: 4, 268 | 57, 18 | 7.4 | 54 | 9, 070 6 
| | 
Ee 5, 040 64, 542 7.8 60 | 9, 441 | 6 
| aaa | 5, 050 56, 566 | 8.9 | 49 7, 422 | 3 
gy, oe | 4, 077 40, 176 10.1 59 | 4, 390 | 1.3 
eee 2, 957 | 18, 107 | 16.3 37 | 1, 870 | 2.0 
85 and Over__.....-. | 1, 760 | 7, 082 | 24.9 | 25 | 664 | 3.8 
| 
- _ _ —— —— — —— — U —E 
1 Based on awards through June 1955. 


2 Based on awards through December 1954, adjusted upward slightly to allow for later awards. 


roughly, about 9 out of 10 gainfully 
employed persons in the country are 
covered by the program at any one 
time. A clearer picture, however, is 
obtained by focusing attention on the 
proportion of deaths represented in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit awards to all deaths in the 
United States. For such purposes, it 
is meaningful to consider only the 
deaths occurring at ages 20 and over, 
since most of the population below 
this age is not insured. 

To complete the picture of deaths 
represented in social insurance 
awards, survivor benefits paid under 
the railroad retirement system are in- 
cluded in the analysis. It is not pos- 
sible to obtain unduplicated data on 
deaths represented in awards under 
such related programs as the civil- 
service retirement and State and 
local government retirement systems. 

The National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics collects calendar-year data on 
deaths among the total population. 
These data show deaths in the con- 
tinental United States; data were also 
obtained or estimated for the Armed 
Forces overseas and for Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands.‘ A slight understatement— 


4Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are 
not included in the analysis before 1951 
since coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance was not extended to those juris- 
dictions until that year. 
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perhaps 1 percent or 2 percent—of 
the deaths in the population results 
from underregistration, but it may 
well be offset by understatement of 
the insured deaths because of the 
failure of some eligible survivors to 
file for benefits or because in a few 
cases there may be no eligible sur- 
vivors. 

Data on deaths represented in sur- 
vivor benefit awards through 1954 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance are available for each year be- 
ginning with 1940, when monthly ben- 
efits first became payable. Except for 
1940 and 1941, the data have been 
obtained on a sample basis (20 per- 
cent for 1942-52 and 10 percent 
thereafter). These deaths, initially 
tabulated by year of award, are also 
tabulated according to year of death. 

ecause of the delay in filing claims 
and because of the natural adminis- 
trative lag, many deaths that oc- 
curred in 1954 were the basis for 
awards made in 1955, and a few will 
be represented in awards of subse- 
quent years. Likewise, some 1953 
deaths will first be represented in the 
1955 and later awards. 

For the following analysis, esti- 
mates were made of the deaths occur- 
ring in 1953 and 1954 that are rep- 
resented in awards after 1954, and 
the results were included with the 
actual tabulated data. Adjustment 
was also necessary to reallocate these 


deaths from an “age in year of 
death” basis to “age last birthday,” 
to be comparable with the data for 
deaths in the total population. To 
these data can be added the corres- 
ponding data from the operations of 
the railroad retirement system, which 
since 1946 has provided parallel sur- 
vivor benefits, coordinated with those 
of old-age and survivors insurance; 
before that year only lump-sum pay- 
ments of a residual nature were gen- 
erally available. Except under un- 
usual circumstances, there can be no 
duplication in the reporting under the 
two programs for deaths occurring 
after 1946. The resulting data can 
then be used to yield the ratios of 
deaths represented in social insur- 
ance awards® to deaths in the total 
population. 

Table 1 contrasts the deaths in the 
social insurance population each year 
with deaths in the total population at 
ages 20 and over. The annual num- 
ber of deaths among the entire popu- 
lation aged 20 and over has remained 
relatively constant throughout the 
entire 15-year period. The total for 
the 15 years was 19.6 million. The 
range was from a low of 1.22 million 
in 1941 to a high of 1.39 million in 
1953. The virtually level trend (at 
most, a 10-percent increase for the 
15 years) is noteworthy. The total 
population aged 20 and over in- 
creased by 21 percent between 1940 
and 1955. At the same time, the 
median age of this population group 
rose from 29.1 years to 30.1 years. 
If age-specific mortality rates had 
remained unchanged, both of these 
factors would have resulted in an in- 
creasing trend in the annual number 
of deaths. That such a trend obvi- 
ously did not take place was the re- 
sult of the observed improvement in 
mortality. In other words, over the 
past 15 years decreases in death rates 
among those aged 20 and over almost 
exactly counterbalanced the increas- 
ing number of persons in this group 
and their rising average age. 

The number of deaths represented 
in social insurance survivor benefit 
awards increased more or less stead- 


5 Only the deaths under the old-age and 
survivors insurance and railroad retirement 
programs are included. 
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ily, from about 155,000 in 1940 to an 
estimated 575,000 in 1954. The total 
for the 15 years was 5.0 million (in- 
cluding an allowance for deaths rep- 
resented in railroad retirement bene- 
fit awards during 1940-46 that would 
have been reported if survivor bene- 
fits had been available then on the 
same basis as later). The ratio of in- 
sured deaths under the two programs 
to all deaths at age 20 and over was 
26 percent. 

The number of deaths represented 
in survivor benefit awards under the 
railroad retirement system has re- 
mained relatively constant at about 
30,000 each year from 1947 on. In 
large part, this trend has been the re- 
sult of the relative maturity of the 
railroad retirement program. In the 
program’s early years the number of 
retirement beneficiaries on the rolls 
was relatively large because of the 
provisions for taking over pensioners 
from previously existing private plans 
and for granting full benefit rights 
to those retiring shortly after the 
program started. The slight decrease 
in the number of deaths represented 
in awards under the railroad program 
beginning in 1952 is the result of the 
1951 amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, which provided that 
benefits to survivors of workers dying 
with less than 10 years of service 
would not be payable under the rail- 
road retirement system but rather 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 


Table 2 compares the distribution 
of the deaths in 1953 of insured 
workers represented in the survivor 
benefit awards under the two pro- 
grams. Because 1953 is the latest year 
for which reporting is virtually com- 
plete, with little estimating involved, 
this year was selected for the analy- 
sis. 

The nature of the railroad retire- 
ment system and its coverage means 
that there are relatively few deaths 
among insured women. For that sys- 
tem, also, virtually no deaths are 
shown for persons under age 30 be- 
cause of the requirement that, for 
workers with less than 10 years of 
service, benefits are paid under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, on the basis of combined earn- 
ings under the two programs. 

The ratio of deaths of men in- 
sured under the railroad retirement 
system to deaths of men under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram increases from about 2 percent 
for those aged 35 49 to 8 percent at 
about age 65 and to 25 percent for 
those aged 85 and over. The increas- 
ing ratio up to age 65 is the result of 
the older age distribution in the rail- 
road industry; for those aged 65 and 
over the important factor is that the 
railroad retirement program is so 
much closer to maturity than old-age 
and survivors insurance. For men of 
all ages combined the ratio was al- 
most 7 percent, and for women it was 
only about 0.5 percent. The trend by 


Table 3.—Deaths of men represented in survivor benefit awards under social 
insurance programs ' as a percent of deaths in total male population, by age 


and year of death 
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1 Old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 1947, the railroad retirement program. 
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age for women was to some extent 
similar to that for men; the ratio 
rose to about 1.5 percent for those aged 
75 and over. 

This measure of the deaths repre- 
sented in social insurance survivor 
benefit awards to deaths in the total 
population for the 15 years does not, 
of course, give the entire picture. Not 
only are there differences related to 
time, as the coverage of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program has 
expanded, but there are also signifi- 
cant variations by age and sex that 
reflect employment patterns and the 
growing maturity of the system. 

The ratios increase from 20 per- 
cent for men and 3 percent for 
women in 1940-43 to an estimated 63 
percent and 15 percent in 1954 (tables 
3 and 4). The rate of increase has 
been greatest since 1950 because of 
the increased coverage and the liber- 
alized insured-status requirements 
provided by the 1950 amendments to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

Deaths of persons covered by social 
insurance tend to have the highest 
relation to all deaths at the youngest 
ages, with a gradual decrease as age 
advances. A large relative increase 
has occurred in the ratios for the old- 
est ages, however, because in the early 
years of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance relatively few older persons were 
working, whereas now many older 
persons have had coverage ever since 
the program’s beginning. 

During the first few years of the 
social insurance programs’ opera- 
tions, survivor benefit awards were 
made in somewhat more than 40 per- 
cent of all male deaths between the 
ages of 25 and 40. This ratio dropped 
off rapidly until, for those aged 85 
and over, it was only about 1 percent. 
By 1954 the situation was considera- 
bly different. The ratio then was 
about 80-90 percent for men aged 
30-54. It was somewhat lower for 
younger men because they had had 
insufficient time to acquire insured 
status—in large part because of con- 
tinuation of education. For persons 
aged 55 and over the ratio dropped 
slowly, to about 60 percent for those 
slightly under age 80 and to very 
much lower for those aged 80 and 
over. Nevertheless, the ratio of 12 
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Table 4.—Deaths of women represented in survivor benefit awards under social 
insurance programs' as a percent of deaths in total female population, by 
age and year of death 
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sents a large relative growth from 
the corresponding level of only 1 per- 
cent in the early years of operation. 
In the next decade, this ratio will no 
doubt continue to grow rapidly for 
the oldest age groups as the present 
younger workers move into these 
groups. 

The same general trends prevail 
for women except that the ratios are, 
of course, considerably lower. None- 
theless, the highest ratio, which in 
the early years was about 10 percent 
for women who died at ages 20-34, 
increased until in 1954 it was greater 
than 40 percent. Correspondingly, for 
those aged 65 and over, in the early 
years the ratio was virtually zero, 
whereas by 1954 it was 16 percent for 
those aged 65-69, with gradually de- 
creasing amounts for women aged 70 
and over. 

The ratios will continue to increase 
as the percentage of insured persons 
in the population rises. In the long 
run, the ratio for men—especially 
when the effect of the 1955 extension 
of coverage that results from the 1954 
amendments to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program is consid- 
ered—will undoubtedly exceed 90 per- 
cent at all ages above 30 and may rise 
to 95 percent or even higher for some 
age groups. The corresponding figure 
for women aged 30 and over may 
well be in the neighborhood of 40 
percent. Thus, in the not-too-distant 
future, survivor protection under so- 
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the risk of orphanhood — will be 
available for virtually all men and 
all employed women in this country. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-56 
{In thousands; data corrected to July 6, 1956] 
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ee 10, 275, 552| 3, 747,742) 438, 970] 335, 876) 2,057, 515| 1,107, 541) 121,847| 39,362) 688, 426) 112,871) 42, 233 51, 945} 1, 350, 268 87, 672 93, 284 
| 
1955 
ae | 829,816] 290,578] 34,967] 26,964) 171,438} 86,287) 9,397| 3,128] 57,961] 10,248} 3,773 3,625} 117, 402 6, 739 7, 309 
| eS 823,681) 296,522) 35,167| 27,043) 171, 267 87,503} 9,497) 3,153) 56,488) 11,244) 3, 464 3,397; 108, 861 6, 607 3, 468 
6 Ae -| 810, 548) 300, 999) 35, 293} 27,162} 172,100} 88,413) 9,551} 3,185) 57,993 9,024) 3,252 2, 818 91, 602 6, 764 2, 392 
August - ---| 823,944) 305, 302/35, 359) 27,582) 172,342)  89,431/ 9,607) 3,253] 58,075) 10,176] 3,385 5, 185 1 7, 682 3, 731 
September... 817,082} 308,860) 36,521] 27,767| 171,495 90,344) 9,827) 3,283) 57,789) 9,612) 3,357 5, 83, 169 , 528 3, 466 
October. ..-----| 811,776; 312,861! 36,729} 30,832) 173. 660 91,099} 10,000! 3,703} 57,310 9,719} 3,398 4, 803 70, 091 243 3, 328 
November-_..-- | 820,709 316,057; 36, 953} 31,135) 173, 019 91,805} 10,146] 3,759} 57,099) 9,304) 3,525 5, 184 74, 674 4, 132 3,917 
December. ---- | 849, - 318, -" 37,151] 31,458} 173,814] 92, 801) 10,251| 3,785) 57,361/ 9,387) 3,402 4,979 95, 153) 5, 230) 5, 791 
1956 | | 
January_....--- | 897,436) 321,075) 37,191] 32,594) 173, 648 93, 595} 10,306) 3,858} 57,762) 9,375) 3,548 4,871} 135,725 6, 726 7, 162 
February -___-- | 907,673) 325,167} 37,423] 32,593] 172,628) 94,263) 10,367/ 3,928} 57,510) 8,439] 3, 540 3,729| 143, 7, 051 7,112 
March........- | 924,543) 329,941) 37, 737| 32,546) 173, 801 95,035} 10,407} 3,960 57,802) 9,411] 3, 698 3,691} 151, 998 7, 274 7, 242 
ae 912,679) 334,682) 37,980) 32,685] 175, 973 95,993) 10,437} 4,029} 58,560} 10,484) 3,758 3,308} 133, 926 5, 723 5, 141 
i. eee 909,100} 338,759} 38, 232| 32,836) 176,656) 96,984) 10,518} 4,094) 58,870) 10,609) 4,054 3,404) 125, 786 4, 694 3, 604 
| i 


1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and 
adjusted quarterly. 

‘ Mother’s, widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly 
estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Payments to widows. parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiarie: shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
mated basis. 
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* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Ney 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

1 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
Il. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current-pay- 
ment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certi- 
fied; for Veterans Administration p ams, except the readjustment allowance 
program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1953-56 


{In wenie nse 
































Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period . . Taxes on . . Railroad 
| 2 Federal Federal carriers State un- Federal ] 
insurance civil-service | end thair employment | unemployment a oe 
| contributions ! | contributions | employees contributions taxes ¢ contributions § 
Fiscal year: x? 
Se a ea $4, 589, 182 | $464, 363 | $603, 042 $1, 246, 230 $285, 135 $27, 656 
| 1 SO ee eee 5, 087, 154 | 469, 856 | 600, 106 1, 142, 009 279, 986 23. 720 
11 months ended: ‘ 
RN oS iccncemeencs sues 4, 081, 394 | 419, 306 | 557, 727 1, 238, 337 283, 865 17, 961 
(Sea ee 4, 383, 435 | 424,101 | 548, 433 1, 135, 123 277, 286 19, 198 
EEE aaa Sa (7) | 763, 098 | 580, 572 1, 316, 581 323, 362 31, 345 
1955 | | 
I Re eS oon See Es | 814, 133 | 45, 501 79, 650 | 232, 027 14, 896 985 
AEE ae 703, 719 | 45, 755 | 51, 673 | 6, 886 2, 701 4, 522 
ee ares rien aii en eee? | 217, 239 | 2 775 | 15, 484 | 116, 423 2, 43% 120 
See ES Boat eenien areneenet 923, 619 5, 204 84, 970 242, 213 15, 714 3, 554 
EE EN ne ae ean 519, 117 | 22, 754 59, 778 7, 065 770 2, 399 
ae SS Ee SS a ee cane : Sie teed 221, 517 | 47, 817 18, 031 87, 766 3, 855 204 
SEs a eee eee ice Soa 704, 700 | 48, 721 84, 769 184, 576 14, 014 2, 038 
Os ae ape eres ccupnaneeen 340, 055 | 47, 326 | 54, 691 12, 346 1, 156 4, 142 
a | | 
Se ee ee ee ee sci idea uatdel 186, 056 52, 318 | 17, 300 71, 035 31, 850 102 
OS ae ee ee = 661, 916 31, 404 | 85, 058 130, 219 241, 146 1,872 
March._....---- Tt ELSE, Se : 520, 119 59, 257 | 53, 870 9, 312 5, 880 4) 126 
Ao Se SE ee eee . a 598, 353 | 49, 098 15, 267 138, 956 4, 045 596 
_ SS RS ee oo a eee. | (7) 53, 424 | 91, 356 316, 671 2, 499 12, 193 
1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- funds. Data reported by State agencies. 


ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 


Act 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Except for Sti ate unemployment insurance contributions, 


Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. 


7 Not available. 


8 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: 
unless otherwise noted. 


Monthly Statement of the U. 


‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


as shown in the 
S. Government. 


S. Treasury and other Treasury reports, 








PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


(Continued from page 2) 


bered almost 1.7 million at the end of 
May, an increase of 128,000 for the 
12-month period. Orphaned children 
numbered 1.2 million and made up 71 
percent of all beneficiaries under age 
65. About 127,000 children of old-age 
beneficiaries, 296,000 mothers of or- 
phaned child beneficiaries, and 60,000 
wives (under age 65 and with child 
beneficiaries in their care) of old-age 
beneficiaries also were receiving 
monthly benefits. 

Monthly benefit awards continued 
at a high level in May and totaled 
145,800—9,500 more than in April 
and more than in any other month 
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since June 1955. All types of benefits 
shared in the increase. Lump-sum 
death payments totaling $10.6 mil- 
lion were awarded in May to 56,300 
persons. 


@ Seasonal factors were instrumen- 
tal in reducing the amount of in- 
sured unemployment during May. In 
an average week, insured unemploy- 
ment under the State programs of 
unemployment insurance and the 
program for Federal employees was 
1.3 million—8 percent less than the 
average for April. The rate of decline 
was less than usual for the time of 
year, largely because of continued 
cutbacks in the automobile industry. 
The number of initial claims, which 


in most years has declined in May, 
rose slightly to a total of 993,500 for 
the month. The increase was chiefly 
the result of noneconomic factors— 
the start of new benefit years in two 
States, a labor dispute in one State, 
and a slightly longer workmonth. 

Benefits of $125.8 million were 
paid to unemployed, insured workers 
in May. This total, while about $8.4 
million more than in May 1955, is 
about $8.1 million less than in April 
1956. The decline reflected both a 
13-percent drop from April (to 1.0 
million) in the average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries and a decrease of 
33 cents (to $26.69) in the average 
weekly benefit amount paid for total 
unemployment. 


Social Security 





‘Se oe ee 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-56 


{In thousands] 





Sse 











Receipts | Expenditures | Assets 
| Lt ee eee 
| 
Period = eee Net total of Cash 
ee Interest Benefit Administrative | U. S. Govern- balance Total assets at 
and tranafers! | received ? payments | expenses 3 ment securities at end of end of period 
. a | | acquired 4 period 
| 
| | ies 6 
Cumulative, January 1937 | | 
April 1956 $40, 528, 287 | $3, 707, 002 | $21, 493, 108 $928, 164 | $20, 921, 595 $892, 421 $21, 814, 016 
Fiseal year | 
1953-54 5 4, 589, 182 | 450, 504 3, 275, 556 88, 636 | 1, 522, 270 702, 752 20, 042, 615 
1954-55 ® 5, O87, 154 447, 580 4, 333, 147 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
10 months ended 
April 1954 3, 303, 660 | 254, 322 | 2, 684, 903 72, 314 | 777, 303 572, 225 19, 167, 122 
April 1955 3, 569, 302 | 268, 255 3, 485, 597 82, 562 | 292, 181 679, 969 20, 312, 013 
April 1956 4, 892, 692 | 284, 093 | 4,401, 111 102, 659 341, 104 892, 421 21, 814, 016 
1955 | 
April 317, 541 17, 825 407, 445 8, 823 —205, 664 679, 969 20, 312, 013 
May 814, 133 4, 083 419, 844 11, 561 | 412, 200 654, 579 , 698, 
June ® 703, 719 175, 243 427, 705 9, 079 | 536, 246 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
July 217, 239 6 7, 439 423, 430 11,131 | 266, 104 84, 524 20, 931, 119 
‘August 923, 619 | 1, 330 428, 390 10, 241 | 438, 002 132, 840 21, 417, 437 
September 519, 117 | 15, 330 428, 522 9, 976 | —269, 558 498, 347 21, 513, 386 
October 221, 517 | 18, 127 434, 163 9, 770 | —228, 059 522, 116 1, 309, 097 
November 704, 700 | 4,219 436, 644 12, 542 | 179, 000 602, 849 21, 568, 830 
December 340, 055 201, 141 437, 443 9, 479 135, 884 561, 238 21, 663, 104 
| 
L056 } | 
January 186, 056 | 71,041 | 438, 481 9, 727 | —247, 406 547, 533 21, 401, 992 
February 661, 916 | 3, 303 444, 634 9, 999 70, 352 687, 767 21, 612, 579 
March 520, 119 | 13, 737 457, 667 10, 227 175, 942 577, 786 21, 678, 541 
April 598, 353 | 18, 427 471, 736 9, 568 —179, 159 892, 421 21, 814, 016 


1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 1951, 
deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes 
amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ sur- 
vivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the 
General Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for em- 
ployees who paid contributions on more than $8,600 a year (through working for 
more than 1 employer)—$66 million in October 1955 for 1954 taxes 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. See footnote 6. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 











and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


bonds at time of purch 


ase. 


5 Fiscal-year and cumulative totals and June 1955 data revised to correspond 
with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 

® Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in July 
1955 on $330.6 million for the fiscal year 1954-55—on the estimated amount that 
would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position 
it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employment 
had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 

7 Includes $50,781 profit to the fund on sale of securities. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury report. 


Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits | status at the end of the month, by type 
of benefit and by month, May 1955-—May 1956, and monthly benefits awarded, May 1956 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 19, 1956] 


| 











aT Fe were SUVS CU 




















Tot: ae W ife’s or | *hild’e Widow’s or , , 
Total | Old-age ! Ms on | Child’s widewer’s ' Mother’s Parent’s ! 
Item } a - 
| 
| : | 
|} Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number} Amount) Number! Amount; Number) Amount} Number} Amount} Number; Amount 
| | | —_ | —| = 
Monthly benefits in | | | 

current-payment | | | 

status at end of | | | | 

month | 

1955 | | 
May 7, 447, 147! $376, 864.8) 4,141,128) $251, 975. 0/1, 114, 351) $36, 368. 4/1, 208, 120) $43, 176. 2| 680, 955 $31, 693.0) 277, 129/$12, 435. 8 25, 464/ $1, 216.4 
June ’ 7,563,519) 384,025. 2) 4,214,776) 257, 230. 1,1, 131, 262) 37, O11. 2/1, 220, 855) 43, 730.4) 689, 774) 32, 150.0 281, 231) 12, 677.4 25,621; 1,226.1 
July 7,643, 250! 389,411.2) 4,266,655) 261,174.61, 143, 796) 37, 510. 6/1, 228, 209) 44,101.1) 695, O11} 32, 532. 5| 283,929) 12, 858.1 25,650! 1,234.4 
August. 7,724,551, 394,733.0) 4,318,020) 264, 992. 2)1, 154, 962) 37, 962. 6/1, 237, 185) 44,549.4) 702, 645) 32, 984.3) 286,008) 13, 002. 3 25,731; 1,242.2 
Septem ber 7,796,310) 399, 203.8! 4,361,542) 268, 118. 5/1, 165, 314) 38, 363. 5/1, 246, 578) 45,010.0) 710,193) 33, 401,7| 286, 813) 13, 058. 6 25 870 1, 251. 6 
October 7,855, 522) 403, 960.0 4,406,750) 271, 652. 1/1, 176, 724) 38, 801. 8/1, 257, 568) 45, 537.5) 700,631) 33, 550.9) 288, 455) 13, 167.5 25, 394) 1,250.1 
November 7,901,917) 407, 861.9) 4,441,542! 274, 499. 2/1, 184, 794) 39, 126. 0/1, 266, 991) 45,985. 1, 693, 498) 33, 729. 7 , 039} 13, 272.3) 25,053) 1,249.5 
December 7,960,616) 411,612.8) 4,473,971) 276, 941. 8)1, 191, 963) 39, 415. 5)1, 276, 240) 46, 443.6, 701,360) 34,152.2) 291, 916) 13, 403.0 25, 166) 1, 256.5 

} | 

1956 | | 
January 8,003,915) 414, 669.5) 4,497,924) 278, 944. 5/1, 197, 385, 39, 668. 0/1, 281,915) 46,782.0) 709, 569) 34, 585.9) 291,850) 13,425.5) 25,272) 1,263.6 
February 8, 069, 862) 419,429.8) 4,541,282) 282, 556. 5|1, 207, 832) 40, 119. 4/1, 287, 480) 47,096.4) 715, 965) 34, 932.3) 292,003) 13,459.1) 25,300) 1,266.1 
March 8,149,733) 424,975.4) 4,594,991) 286, 817. 7/1, 219, 883! 40, 605. 2/1, 293, 384) 47,422.3) 723,119) 35,317.0| 292,990) 13, 542.4 25, 366) 1,270.8 
—_ ‘ 8, 235,504) 430,675.4) 4,649,159) 290, 968. 1,1, 233, 164) 41, 141. 2/1, 301, 683) 47,859.3) 731,146) 35,750.00) 294,950) 13, 677.7 25,492) 1,279.1 
May. . 8,315,314 435,742.9|) 4,697,531) 294, 528. 6/1, 246, 118) 41, 632. 81, 310, 331) 48,312.0) 739, 968] 36, 224.6) 295,771] 13, 750.0 25, 595; 1, 285.8 

Monthly _ benefits | | | | 

awarded in May | } | 
1956. - oa 145, 758 8, 133.4 78, 030 5, 334. 4 26, 7 909. 8) 21, 536) 842.5 12, 538; 649. 8 6, 829 378. 6 325 18.4 








in the number of old-age benefits and the amount of the reduced secondary benefit 
is combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 


' Beginning December 1955, all benefits of persons receiving both an old-age 
benefit and a widow's, widower's, or parent's secondary benefit are included only 
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Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by oes, maey 1956} 





Region and State 





Massachusetts___--_--- 
New Hampshire___---- 
Rhode Island___---._-- 


Virgin Islands --------- 


Region III: 


eee | 
District of Columbia__- 


Maryland 


Region IV: 


eS 
Mississippi ------------ 
South Carolina_------- 


Region V: 


NS | 
Michigan___.......---- 


I Rear ir ae es 


South Dakota________- 


Region VIII: 


Askenets.............. 


ee 


Initial claims ? 








North Carolina..-...-- | 
Pennsylvania____------ 
| Saas | 
West Virginia-_-_-_---_-- | 











Nonfarm 
place- 
ments 
Total 
| 
Rea gam 
oer, 208) 993, 489) 
8, al 13, 603 
2, 688) 6, 831 
16, 876 39, 633 
1, 939 4, 965 
1, 872) 11, 614 
1, 498} 1,158 
11, 779) 54, 726 
72, 735 178, 784 
2, 766 205 
- 2 
945 1, 277 
4, 189 2, 245 
7, 943) 9, 240 
12, 240 36, 039 
26, 743 102, 059 
7, 924| 17, 503 
2, 824| 6, 831 
10, 162) 29, 134 
20, 433| 13, 816 
12, 124) 16, 431| 
8, 117| 8, 784) 
7, 429] 12, 957 
12, 7 iz, 980} 
4, 724 12, 771| 
12, 870} 77, 636 
32, 747| 36, 671 
22, 083) 54, 383] 
7, 244| 25, 143! 
11, 485) 5, 549| 
8, 681) 10, 110) 
7, 965! 4, 568) 
9, 981 4, 586 
8, 987| 21, 734 
6, 309) 1 822| 
2, 206| 298 
2, 049) 312 
| 
6, 789) 6, 373) 
9, 615] 9, 377] 
14, 176| 6, 716| 
, 255 15, 640] 
| 
8, 453) 2, 316 
3, 248) 1114 
3, 983) 2, 383| 
3, 845) 1, 876 
1, 799| 575) 
5, 02 3, 37i| 
43, 622) 77, 355) 
664) , 567) 
2, a a 
1, 173) 586! 
4, 369| 1, 099) 
7, 392 6, 985 
8, 450 13, 191| 





1 Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal maha: unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal 


Government. 


? Total excludes transitional claims. 


3 weap — filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment in- 


cal. pee part-total, and partial. 


surance 
‘To 


| 


Women * | 


| 
| 


451,603] 5, 


8, 345) 
3, 869 
25, 332 
3, 122 
7, 222 
855! 


32, 142 
93, 118 
37 

0 


450 

643 
4, 565 
22, 937 
44, 270 
12, 795 
1,37 4 


3, 859) 
6, 478) 
7, 627| 
3, 258) 
6, 849 
7, 177] 
3, 966) 
16, 116) 
13, 526 


39, 883) 
8, 029 
2, 441) 
3, 602) 
1, 876| 
1, 201) 
8, 611| 


oe 
ty 
& 


774 
35, 560) 
627 
368) 


83) 
558| 
a 448) 
3, ; 285] 


| Weeks of unemploy- 





ment covered by 


continued claims 


4 
Total | 
ova] 


790, 


68, 559) 
52, 708 
194. 


65, O88 


324, 
894, 


ow 
So 


8, 056 
18, 074 
62, 027 

169, 910 
618, 270) 
57, 659 
44, 859 


790) 
56, 855) 
111, 621) 
55, 361 
66, 378 
177, 816 


136, 


149, 034) 
464, 649 
215, 470) 


295, 780) 
141, 904; 
81, 848 
81, 159) 


28, 159) 
27, 083 
128, 610 
18, 767| 
6, 322) 
3, 365 


47, 993) 

60, 769) 

44, 891 
105, 061 


12, 100) 
13, 897) 
12, 736| 
13, 964 | 
5, 580 


22, 138 
398, 517 
13, 193 
11, 092| 


11,5171 
10, 802) 
43, 843) 
88, 578) 





Women 


| 
= 


| 
| 
| 


Weeks 
compen- 
sated 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Compensated unemployment 


Benefits 


paid 5 


All types of unemployment ¢ 


| 


2, 546, 457| 4, 896, 301| $125, 786, 300 
ee ee ee ee 
39, 951) 60,815) 1, 608, 217] 
29, 491 44, 636 773, 175 
106, 238 168,859} 4, OLO, 146} 
24, 018 32, 369 659, 269} 
35, 932! 59, 253) 1, 454, 743] 
5, 261) 7, 216 154, 965! 
| 
176, 234 312,139; 9, 381, 532! 
450, 644 783, 247! 22,070, 739) 
400 1,129 26, 533} 
0) 5 | 150) 
3, 285} 8, 114| 229, 326 
7, 054| 16, 710] 426, 108} 
31, 098 62,277| 1,374, 407| 
102, 347 171,291} 2, 793, 639) 
256, 364 544, 572) 14, 079, 659) 
32, 768 32, 859 587, 163) 
11, 192 30, 501 577, 437\ 
| 
27, 455 64,351) 1, 239, 693) 
25, 200| 35, 671 737, 791| 
62, 327 91,599) 1, 737, 020} 
19, 529] 41, 390) 762, 885 
33, 958 52,832) 1 054, 305| 
79, 570 140,632) 2, 755, 573] 
50, 963 107, 983) 2,193, 068) 
117, 837 408, 432) 13, 686, 903 
95, 549 184,069) 5, 412, 033! 
| | 
156, 526 215,442) 5, 428, 216) 
59, 838) 131,489; 3, 369, 914! 
26, 661) 72,319| 1, 643, 3&9} 
32, 360) 69,456) 2, 112, 345} 
13, 970| 24, 20] 556, 227| 
9, 434 26, 043 663, 266 
62, 119 101, 348, 1, 989, 618 
10, 174 17, 950 420, 078 
1, 507 5, 651 140, 139} 
1, 258) 3, 002| 65, 633] 
12, 191) 30, 555) 573, 937 
13, 303 51, 936) 1, 097, 209} 
16, 371 31, 263 722, 581 
33, 960 96,921] 2, 095, 309| 
4,151| 10, 491| 234, 779 
4, 636) 12, 311) 286, 218! 
2) 165 10, 341/246, 053) 
7,013) 12, 214 295, 744) 
1, 420 5, 415 146, 795 
5, 925 14,101] 351, 286 
191, 653 322,394) 8, 687, 482 
5, 894) 11, 665] 269, 866 
, 447) 12, 293 rane 
1, 545) 14, 034 507, 172} 
3, 449) 9, 136 237, 587| 
14, 751 41,471} 1,131, 539 
26, 071) 79,819} 2,345, 497 


Total unemployment 


Average 
weekly 
number of 
bene fi- 
ciaries 


1, 084, 413 


13, 221 
9, 703 
36, 708 
7,037 
12, 881 
1, 569 


67, 856 
170, 271 


37, 237 
118, 385 
7,143 
6, 631 


13, 989 
7,755 
19, 913 
8, 998 
11) 485 
30, 572 


23,475 
88, 790 
40, 015 


46, 835 
28, 585 
15, 722 
15, 099 


21, 070 


2, 281 
2, 676 
2, 248 
2, 655 
1,177 


3, 065 
70, 086 
2, 536 
2; 672 


3,051 
1, 986 
9) 015 

17, 352 








Weeks Average 

compen- weekly 

sated payment 
4, 464, 595 $26. 69 
55, 141 27. 59 
40, 208 17. 64 
145, = 24.72 
27, 884 21. 50 
52, 851 25. 81 
6, 597 22. 30 
230, 013 30. 04 
700, 049 29. 76 
1,115 23. 63 
5 30. 00 
7, 554 27. 82 
16, 328 25. 63 
56, 664 22. 73 
156, 819 16. 87 
490, 211 27.11 
31, 251) 18. 20 
27,377 19. 73 
61, 727 19. 52 
33, 930 21.02 
84, 236 19. 53 
q 18. 97 
47, 484 20. 54 
133, 386 19. 87 
101, 017 20. 77 
397, 166 33. 96 

172, 331 30. 34 
184, 852) 27. 03 
122, 611 26. 40 
67, 248 23. 26 
64, 292 30. 89 
20, 936 24. 37 
23, 850 26. 26] 
86, 860 21.14 
16, 970 24. 04 
4, 757 25. 83 
, 744) 22. 56 
28, 307 19. 21 
47, 441 21. 90 
27, 889 24.16 
94, 023 21. 88 
9, 437 24.70 
12, 311 23. 03 
9, 572| 24. 40 
10, 632 25. 51 
3, 726 26. 73 
13, 053 25. 46 
292, 306: 28. 11 
10, 184 24. 97 
11, 514 31. 62 
13, 387 36. 64 
8, 495 26. 56 
, 403 | 29. 42 
73, 671) 30.19 

















Average 
weekly 
insured 
unem- 
ployment 
under 
State 


programs * 


* 1, 236, 816 


14, 714 
10, 282 
40, 
8, 106 
13, 518 
1, 625 


32, 072 
12, 265 
24, 001 
11; 278 
14, 069 
37, 155 


(7) 
2, 005 
8, 618 
16, 301 








6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
7 Data not available. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 


Source: 


5 Not + clieatell for voided benefit checks and cnet under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 


Social Security 





Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1955—May 1956! 


{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such b pesmenes 






























































l | j 
Aid to dependent children | | | Aid to | | athe to 
| \- - Aid to the | “ , | | Old- \depend-| | per Gen- 
a a Ns perma- | eneral | | ent | Aid to | eral 
= and Total ? Old ee || Recipients Aid to nently assistance | Total | 98° | chil- the nently | assist- 
mth assistance | the blind |. 4d iy ‘ | assist- | gq. 
Families | and totally (cases) | anes ren | blind totally ance 
. | disabled | (fami- dis- (cases) 
| Total Children lies) abled 
\ | a en, oe = Pan, Sateen as | { | | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1955 iii elt 7s et S| Sars | ahi Se G84 "ae ee + | = | | | 
} | | | 
Ee) Sees eee 2, 547, 965) 625, 430) 2, 260,962) 1, 705, 832) 103, 654 234, 649) 330, 000| Lape eee ; -O}) ~0.1] +0. : +10 —7.7 
i es | tae neens 2, 548,503; 620, 303} 2, 239,328) 1,691,613) 103,902) 236, 828) 310, 000) - |; —.8 +.3 +.9 —59 
(Soe SENSE 2, 550, 101} 611, 578} 2,209,299) 1, 668, 914 104, 140} 238, 763) 297, 000) -......- | +.1) 1. 4| +. 2| +.8| —4.1 
[0 = eee 2, 551, 615) 607, 822| 2,199,090) 1, 661, 809 104, 164 240, 299) 297, 000) .......- +.1) —.6) (4) +. 6) —.1 
September _.}-.......----. | , 3 552, 536! 604, 457) 2,191,138) 1,656,814 104, 249 240, 870 + oe het | (4) | —.6 +.1] +.2| —2.4 
ee es | 2, 552, 991) 598,459} 2,171,169) 1, 642, 869 104, 444 242, 320 286, 000) - | @) | 1.0 +. 2) +.6) —-1.3 
November.__|.........-- 2, 554, 709) 598,112) 2,173,222) 1,644,728 104, 718 242, 122 297, 000) .......- } a 1| -.1 +.3} -.) +3.8 
ji ee ee eee 2, 552, 832! 602, 787; 2,193, 215) 1, 661, 206) 104, 858) 244, 007) 7 Deseo —.1] +.8 +.1] +.8 +5.9 
| | | i 
1956 | | | 
| | | | | 
CO a | 2, 545, 576) 605, 674| 2, 205, 913| 1, 670, 728) 104, 947 245, 210) 331, 000) ia | —.3 +.5 +.1 +.5) +65.1 
Ok a | 2, 538, 518 608, 628) 2,220,653) 1, 682, 363 104, 772) 247,117 336, 000} .......- —.3 +.5) —.2 +8) +1.7 
March.___.-- a ee 2, 535, 419) 613, 246, 2,240,856 1, 698, 206 105, 083) 249, 118 336, 000}. ....--- —.1] +. 8} +. 3) +.8 (6 
| a SR 2, 530, 720 615, 985| 2,253,738; 1, 708, 484 105, 229 251, 533 ee | —.2 sy +.1) +1.0) —42 
(ae ee eee 2, 527, 753) 617,058, 2,258,858) 1, 713, 503 105, 469) 255, 954 i ee } —.1] hind +.2 | +e —6.0 
See hy es || Satta Opt nies £0 —_ 3 Se 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
| 1955 oo Sr if - | ee Eee | | | 
ee.....--.. | $229, 468, 000) $132, 674, 197) $54, 229, 682 | $5, 898, 355/$12, 895, 336) $17, 947, 000 —0. 6) +0.2} —0. | +0. 4 +0.7 —9.9 
| \ a | 228, 480,000) 133, 292, 041) 53, 830, 416 5, 964, 848! 13,009,522) 16, 675,000 —.4) +. 5} —.7) 41.1 +.9) —7.1 
ee gow | 227, 683,000! 134, 267, 369) 52, 998, 023 5, 906, 557) 13, 188, 555) 15, 941, 000) —.3) +. 7] —1.5 —1.0 +1.4 —4.4 
August ------ 226, 881,000) 133, 649, 806) 52, 770, 265 5, 888, 035) 13, 300,930) 15, 717, 000) —.4) —.5 —.4 —.3 +.9 —1.4 
, Septem ber | 227, 087,000} 133, 999, 430) 52, 851, 801 5, 945, 057| 13, 284, 871 15, 366, 000} +.1| +. 3} +.2) +1.0} -.1 —2.2 
) } October - - - -- | 228, 828, 000; 136, 034, 539) 52, 512, 850 6, 039, 250) 13,450,637) 15, 185, 000) +.8) +1.5) —.6 +1.6 +1.2 —1.2 
| November...| 230, 410, 000) 136, 805, 741) 52, 580, 182 6, 054, 577) 13, 458,492) 15, 857, 000) +.7| +. 6) +.1 +.3 +.1) +44 
| December_-_-| 234, 133, "000! 137, 666, 717) 53, 415, 398 6, 090, 772} 13, 709, 025 17, 293, 000) +1.6| +.6) +1. 6} +.6 +1.9| +9.1 
} | | | | | 
| 1956 | } | | 
| | | 
January ----- 235, 480, 000) 138, 276, 533) 53, 474, 008 6, 100, 996! 13, 784,271) = 18, 012, 000) +.6 +.4| +.1 +.2 +.5 +4.2 
February_..-| 235, 7 , 000) 137, ' 906) 54, 051, 818 6, 110, 375) 13, 943,747) 18, 506, 000) +.1) —.7} +1.1 +.2 +1.2 +2.7 
! eren....... | 237,157,000} 137, 313, 059) 54, 818, 422 6, 144, 744) 14, 082,191) 18, 585, 000) +.6) () | =+1.4 +.6 +1.0 +.4 
Avis... | 236, 526, 000) 137, 412, 301 55, 239, 202 6,170, 895) 14 272,932) 17,407,000, —.3| +.1) +.8) +.4) +14) -63 
} | , ee | nt 137, 436, 276) 55, 222, 938 6, 37! 5, 783) 14, 557, 834) 16, 057. om. m “® | & +3.3) +2.0) —7.8 
) | cantina — a — = = = = 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Includes as recipients the children and | parent or other adult relative in fam- 
} to revision. ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 
7 2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for mining the amount of assistance. 
) medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
’ for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 
} 
i 
2 
CONFERENCE ON AGING 2. Clear definition by State authorities is- as a continuing facility, to meet and con- 
. (Continued from page 7) poncon traps Ms rreagpon nie mo ne pes pentirmitstitg oo = in “ rrr of a 
5 activities, particularly for the aging; and fer eee ” Ps - — 7 ae a oe ~ Ri “ ans ple saeco + wes ee = 
that greater articulation and cooperation establishment of requiremen or licensing o act as an a onal medium of com- 
3 with regard to type of facility. munication from the States to the Fed- 
9 be brought about between these levels of 
government 3. Assurance by the community that, if eral Government and from the Federal 
‘ ities. 
5 3. That a Federal recreation service be public housing projects are built for the Government to the States and localities 
established. aged, there is some integration of the serv- 2. Recognizing that conditions vary in 
5 ices and facilities offered by the community the different States, that each State have 
Housing and Living Arrangements for their care, with nonprofit organizations an interdepartmental committee and a citi- 
1. Legislation to (a) admit elderly single assuming some of this responsibility. zens’ committee, or a combination of the 
people to low-rent public housing; (b) pro- 4. Appropriate steps by the States to en- two, to coordinate activities of State de- 
vide authority to local housing authorities COUrage the production of small, suitably partments in the field of the aging and 
to give preference to older persons in low- ¢Signed houses built by private industry, to promote, stimulate, and assist facilities 
rent public housing; (c) permit a thira Utilizing the liberalized program of the for the aging at the State and local level, 
party to make the down payment on pri- Federal Housing Administration contained cooperating with all existing agencies, both 
vate housing for older persons and to be in pending legislation. public and private. 
cosigners on the mortgage; (d) liberalize ° ° - ° P 3. Cooperation by appropriate Federal 
mortgage insurance to nonprofit organiza- a and Functions in the and State agencies in developing and 
tions for the purpose of building housing financing a program of broad services, 
for older persons; and (e) liberalize mort- 1. That the Federal Council on Aging available through existing agencies to all 
gage insurance for private builders for con- and the Council of State Governments cre- older persons in their home communities, 
struction of housing for older persons. ate a joint committee of the two agencies that go beyond providing money payments. 
y Bulletin, August 1956 31 





Table 7.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 





























May 1956 ' 
a — : : 
. Aid to the perma- 
State Old-age assistance | Aid pts scm nt Aid to the blind | nently and totally PR ned ’ 
disabled 
$11, 737, 471 $2, 078, 906 $319, 946 $2, 211, 451 3 $6, 276, 000 
: 1,382 | 893 4 735 1 
Siete ects SEER eer emearer ees re. | Peees Se eck wae ade Dacaland ~ i ie ae (4) 29, 536 
OS ere : ss | an eee -| 19, 178 (4) 74, 240 
a ee ~a=- . Lonbacansanemne enon tnennnennnne] $87 |..-.--------- oo-22-- (5) 
ee Se eae Ra ee | 279, 378 | 96, 966 5, 958 72, 998 (5) 
District of Columbia.........-...-.---- pice : 4565 | 846 | 18 1,346 500 
CE cnc eatvasnhn<nheeeesonmeese oe 17, 952 6, 001 | 963 15, 852 (5) 
_ Ca eee 1, 859, 223 276, 912 | 55, 894 362, 095 550, 024 
OS SE ee ae -| 510, 539 77, 713 | 19, 545 | (*) 187, 512 
ee ee |. pnenie eee euiorahecenionl (‘) 233, 877 
' | | 
iia ca ia stisnicconesikinorns oneal sche 219, 184 | 41, 884 4, 756 34,746 42, 679 
ean aaa ea ee ares 164 | 5, 450 149 2, 311 2, 094 
nn clinches 47, 468 | 13, 578 1, 572 3, 648 45, 747 
Massachusetts. -.--------- > 2, 219, 725 | 154, 024 2,472 514, 350 143, 250 
Eee ees LS . 2, 496 27, 493 106, 964 
| Ee 1, 413, 927 129, 318 42, 014 12, 083 338, 420 
Tee ec eneSina gu ecaecuanacnen eheas<lwwsnces cons nes unneelsoaeese= akan a eesanami—abuseasnbuwees eeGs nase aie omen eaneee 175, 819 
Ee ee eee gena|sccneccehenniebeseeskeesweasnchassuaceeen lic chpsnbwneesssas eu iheneaseedieeabiowes 171, 588 
| TS i 6,601 |.....-----------.- Ls ceinin ae aitecee unapate (*) 71, 400 
IN i eins cn atbanio ane | 71, 364 | 13, 797 | 2, 358 | 5, 620 (°) 
SS a Se EE ee ee 5 acim inne artnet is ened aes Seen 18, 128 | 40 | aired ah) See 157, 975 
iictindimteruntersenaasingian’ - 28, 533 | 23, 237 1, 888 6, 468 , 401 
eee ‘ : | 2, 305, 680 | 749, 912 | 94, 361 | 872, 625 (5) 
foci adn nn sauna an arte~saeanckocses eee 47, 616 | BED toon ennkcascssnmnenee 12, 882 185, 435 
cian neiinili henna eemeninne ; 145, 032 | 18, 705 | 539 , 058 26, 039 
aa os ciceeaisin ee intsie ese amam ating a | 285, 487 | 13, 998 | [EWE icthcsnttasbnmenen ar try 
i ccecncrse possaseeamanctcunen Se Papers porn One ee eer ere ee an Rp mer ee a ee 229, 1 
i. a eT EE ee tee aianteadel 131 a0 | 116, 610 31, 390 | 48, 763 55, 137 
is a eens oe 50,115 | 34, 790 | 1, 204 17, 496 41, 631 
RPI ns Skene ws inccenneinesenccchdenbenensancsens |--------------------]--------------------]--- wads | waren eee 20, 097 
| | 
SS Ee eee eee ene Maen eee ery eee 4 (SA eee ne lect eieae nas hore eaneame eee omen! 103, 334 
re as 770 | 917 | 112 422 235 
ER Sere ie 350 | 114 | 15 | 51 134 
iia a cenenaeenenneied oa km Maine agete Sipe mc ~-------|-------------------- J onencececccsennesee= 10,115 
Ee ee eee ins eset bei * 1,134, 633 128, 939 8, 881 | 128, 920 272, 798 
Wiesnein........... PELE CAS ES ese. 575, 919 137, 486 | 11, 534 43, 989 143, 547 
ES a Sere enmmc eens meme ere Teer vcrnes I iia Seale ween aniveliahe ai Scriiniin-cincans ian aupapnciia el ais Wik wigarninmescas eased 41, 613 











3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Data not available. 


1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor 
payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes pay- 
ments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 





PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON provided civilian employees of the qualified young aspirants—including 


VETERANS’ PENSIONS Federal Government. ex-servicemen. 
, 4 18 It proposed that the following spe- Bd : 
(Continued from page 18) cial benefits should not be provided Administration 





peacetime ex-servicemen: Service- for peacetime ex-servicemen: mus- In addition to dealing with sub- 
connected disability and death  tering-out pay, loan guaranty bene-_ stantive issues, the Commission con- 
compensation at wartime rates; fits, non-service-connected pensions, sidered the administration of the vet- 


vocational rehabilitation for service- 
connected disabilities through the 
Federal-State programs; insurance 
by the Veterans Administration for 
those with significant service-con- 
nected disabilities; reemployment 
rights as provided by existing laws; 
and unemployment compensation, 
through State programs, like that 


32 


and education and training benefits. 
In connection with training benefits, 
the Commission considered at length 
the national need for more persons 
with scientific training and education 
but concluded that, if a national edu- 
cational assistance program is con- 
sidered necessary, it should be on a 
general basis and fill the needs of all 


erans’ programs. In this facet of its 
recommendations it stressed the 
need for more research than is now 
being done, more program analysis, 
and greater concern—on the part of 
the Veterans Administration and the 
executive branch’ generally — with 
long-range policy and coordination 
of programs in this important field. 


Social Security 
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Table 8.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, May 1956! 
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| eae See 
: pie | Aid to dependent children , Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance | (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
rye | mis | OU RG SSE HORNE! MAES krmcert = = 
- To - 
State Money | — Money | — | Money Vendor Money | Vendor 
All pay- | pa} All | pay- | pay All | pay- pay All pay- pay- 

, . ments ao | ae ments an ments y ments 
pone Poca for | assist- | ments or assist. ments for assist- ments for 
ance 0 recip- | sdical | nce 2 | to recip- | .dical ance to recip- | me lical ance? | to recip- 

ients 3 | ame | | ients? | pe ients 3 a? ients 3 —s 
Oy Ge NR kconcdascesccen $54. 37 $50. 03 $4.64 | $89.49 | $86. 24 $3. 37 | $60. 45 $57. 62 $3. 04 $56. 88 $48. 83 $8.79 
SE on gi bew sdhinhwws 32. 51 32. 49 | 01 41.18 | 41.13 05 | 33. 43 33. 42 (5) 34. 36 34. 30 06 
Celifornia Bons eka naeuceseed 71. 95 71. 38 | | ee ae =e © 89. 16 | 87.99 1. 47 (6) (6) () 
CE cecicnneah dcdndtevadesss leh SeR ee ancuenete cw cia ese mel aete ania qat he breeetiee hcweatamen } 66. 74 | 65. 75 ol EE es ee 
0 Ee re 89. 65 72. 65 | 17.00 | 136. 65 118. 65 | 18. 00 | 99. 28 81. 28 18. 00 118. 16 84.16 34. 00 
District of Commmbis. .....«......... 53. 59 53. 44 | 15 | 109. 31 | 108. 92 | . 39 | 60. 36 60. 29 7 61. 63 61. 05 . 68 
2 ee 46. 78 35. 95 | 10. 83 | 82. 83 | 80. 89 | 1.94 56. 54 47. 37 9.17 59. 87 47.83 12. 04 
Pt acvicocnnGncdtsantcabeuuedas 60. 99 42. 36 | 20. 37 | 136.17 | 125.10 | 11.10 67. 38 | 52. 00 16.15 84.14 7.09 38. 33 
PE itticnrntvicusinwecnnetacees 52. 43 38. 39 | 14. 80 91.71 82.90 | 8. 92 63. 32 | 52. 87 10. 89 (®) 6) (6 
| ES eee eee | 66. 61 60. 43 | 6. 5 112. 60 104. 26 8. 99 72. 70 65. 47 7. 56 70. 75 62. 02 9.12 
0 Ee eee ae ee er | 54. 67 54. 67 | (5) 73. 45 73.17 | . 28 | 51. 06 50. 98 .07 45.72 45. 55 7 
| | 
a sinc culate | 50.14 46. 20 | 4. 00 84. 16 81.16 3.00 | 53. 76 50. 86 3. 00 68.15 52. 33 6. 00 
ee nae iam 82. 03 56. 68 25. 84 | 131. 46 119. 78 | 12.07 103. 45 | 102. 47 1.31 103. 43 58. 50 48. 22 
Ee ae | 57.25] 5647 <a TS eee wa ee 1.39 75. 04 74. 06 10. 88 
— re hg = 45. 25 27. 70 127.78 112.12 15. 88 | 87.21 | 53. 22 34. 92 56. 90 48. 92 9. 67 
. . {ee es | 61.31 59. 78 * 66th eee ees eerie ees ee (5) (6) () 
ee 61. 97 50. 03 12.00 | 134.43 121.16 | 13. 50 66. 47 | 57. 69 9. 00 | 76. 42 56. 63 20. 00 
ee es, ae re Sea 121. 39 118. 62 2.76 69. 86 70.12 ,  } eae eee) eee meer Se 
(ee .| 47.03 | 43. 86 | 3.17 | 85. 08 | 81. 25 | 3. 84 48.13 | 43. 29 | 4.84 46.12 42. 28 3. 85 
 - ee 84.01 | 63. 60 23. 88 139. 77 127. 51 | 13. 83 92.05 | 73. 67 , 21. 55 87. 06 68. 29 21. 68 
oo ee 32. 64 31.72 92 | 62. 72 | 61. 80 | | eee ee Sen eee RM icdiactinsn willl 38. 45 37. 45 1.00 
| 
SE etek cunneekuumen | 70. 65 | 53. 66 | 18. 03 123. 40 | 112. 33 | 11. 48 58. 60 | 54. 46 4. 61 82.11 55. 58 28. 43 
ESS ee ee eee | 59. 00 | 56. 10 2.90 | 90. 78 89. 97 . 82 58.75 55. 48 SS , ewes Se eS eee 
PI ocscccetscncudenecsas 46. 34 | 43. 85 2. 49 106.72 | 102.72 3. 99 61. 51 59. 63 1. 89 54. 81 51. 00 3. 81 
pS eae | 62. 42 | 57.74 6. 30 114. 51 104. 51 10. 00 70. 20 | 64. 84 | 7. 34 76. 55 68. 37 11. 20 
ae pote 60. 67 08 112.7 112. 41 1 66. 51 | 66. 04 .47 | 65. 27 65. 03 - 24 
po oe ee 18. 52 | 18. 05 52 35. 63 35. 28 | . 52 7) (7) } (7) } 19. 46 18. 96 0 
.. lee 82. 42 | 62. 77 19, 92 120. 73 106. 84 | 14. 05 91. 21 79. 93 | 11. 39 | 98. 30 74. 86 23. 76 
0 ee 66. 75 53. 08 13. 85 145. 12 128. 68 16. 66 69. 91 59. 71 10.36 | 103.32 66. 55 86. 87 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

3 Averages based on cases receiving Money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


Figures in italics 


5 Less than 1 cent. 











3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 9-12 for 
average Money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 45 
States with programs in operation. 


* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 26) 
AMES, LOUISE B. Youth: The Years 


The development and characteris- 
tics of the new program. 
NEW YORK STATE TEMPORARY COM- 
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Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1956' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving Only such 
~ 
payments) 


"ay s to ° 
Payments t Percentage change from— 





recipients 
es Seeeere netics a 
, ber of nes >1¢ in— 
State recip- Apri] 1956 in May 1955 in 
ients Total Aver- |————— ———$_—__— 
amount age ; . | 
Num- Num- 
ber (Amount | * po Amount 
Total 2___|2, 527, 753)$137, 436, 276) $54. 37 —0.1 —0.8 +3.6 








UN eee 99,795! 3,244,174) 32.51, +.5| 40.8} +51.0) +59.0 
Alaska... .. 1, 670 108, 448) 64. 94 +.4 +. 6 —1. 9} —.3 
Ariz......-| 14,025 780,781) 55. 67 +.3 +.3 +2. 2} +1.9 
ae 54, ¢ 1,818,152) 33.06) +.5 +.7) +11 —1.6 
Calif 267, 230} 19,227,310) 71.95 —.2) (3) —. 9) +6.0 
Colo, ?___.. 52,749} 4,325,313! 82. 00 —.3 —.2 +.6} +10.0 
Conn...... 16, 434 1, 473, 288) 89. 65 —.1 +.2 —2.4 +4.4 
Deseo 2 1, 591 71,201) 44.75 —.6 +.44 —3.5| +81 
eee 3, 062) 164,105) 53. 59} —.3 —.2| —.2 +.2 
_ ee 69, 012 3, 239, 784) 46. 95 +. 1} +. 1) —.3 +1.2 
98,081) 3,756,531! 38.30) (3) +.2} —.1] +13 
Hawaii----} 1, 657 77,515) 46. 78 —.4 +.8} —8.5| —10.9 
Idaho..---- 8, 436 467, 652| 55. 44 —.7] —.7}) —3.3) 2.1 
| ee 91, 263) 5, 566,328) 60. 99 3} t.1]) 4.7 —6.0 
_* eee f 34,501! 1, 808, 716) 52. 43 —.4 +1.9} —6.5) +.8 
lowa._....- | 39,805] 2,419, 766] 60.79) —.3 —.2} —43) +1.2 
Kansas 33,465) 2, 229, 205) 66. 61 —. 3} —1.0| —2.3) —1.3 
Ky........; 55,045) 1,962,526 35.65) +.7| +5] —1.0! 3 
ees | 121,235|- 6,627,643] 54.67} +.3] +.7] +12.1) +85 
Maine-...- | 11, 867 595,002} 50.14) +.3] +,4| —5.8) +18 
OR ci | 10, 229) 474, 586] 46. 40} 1° 6-!] —ee —.9 
Mass......| 85,894) 7,045,693} 82.03} —.4 +.7]} —3.9) +2.3 
Mich_..--- 71,276} 4,080, 236| 57.25 -.5| = —.2] -5.2]  -23 
Minn....-- | $1,048} 3,689,427) 72.27} —.3/- +22) —-1.4 +5.3 
Miss......-| 71,220) 2,051,671) 28.81) +.1) @) | +13 +4.5 
es... | 129,642) 6,447,974) 49.74) = —.3) —-3} —2.6|> —2.2 
Mont.----- | 8, 604) 500,099} 58.12) —.6| —.5| —5.3 —4.8 
ee... | 17,443) § 919/203) 52.40) = —. 2) +.2) 2.4 +2.1 
ae | 2, 596} 159, 148} 61. 31| 0 | +.5) —.9}  +5.7 
W.-H. i acd | 5, 947] 368, 520) 61.97), —.7) —L1] —5.5 —.8 
| | | | | 
N.J.-..---| 19,709} 1, 438, 321} 72. 98| —.1}) 41.1) -3.5) +38 
N. Mex...- 8, 988) 422,739) 47.03 +.3) @) | —15.9) 423.6 
_ a | 96, 561! 8, 112’ 096| 84. 01 —. 6) —.1 —5.4 +.3 
N,C.,..---| 51,756} 1, 689,428) 32.64, +.3) +.5/ +.1) +38 
N. Dak... 8, 044 568, 279) 70. 65 —.8 —2.3} -2.5| 48.7 
Ohio__.---- 98,498} 5,811,240) 59.00; —.2 +.3} 3.0 —2.6 
RIA. oc cec 95,009} 6,116,255] 64. 38! +.1) —.1 -.3 +4.6 
D0OB scmnne 18,677, 1,236,975) 66.23) = —.5) +.2) —5.1 —3.7 
eae 53,015] — 2, 456,675) 46. 34 —.6 —.9) —7.1 —6.5 
jy Se 43, 479 344, 750|> 7.93 +.2} (3) —2.4 -1.3 
Os 7, 949 496, 214) 62. 42 —. 6} =.9} —2.4 +3.4 
ee 42,551] 1,389,800) 32. 66 —.2| (4) —2.0 —1.1 
S. Dak....- 10, 340 465,722) 45.04 —. 5} —.2) —4.4 —3.7 
‘Tenn... 2-:- 61,415} 2,096,673) 34.14 —.4| —.6| —7.2 —8.7 
ee | 223,074] 9,307,722) 41.72 +.1| +.2} (3) +7.0 
Utah... -..- | 9, 299 564, 981] 60. 76 —.3} () | 18 —.2 
| ROS 6, 691 330,947) 49. 46 —.4| —.3} 2.2 +8.5 
| ae 673 12,464] 18. 52 0 | —.2 —.3 —.4 
Warr s 16, 658 517, 937} 31.09 —. 6} —.9} 3.5 —.3 
Wash...... 56, 962} 4,694,791] 82.42 —.4 +.4| —3.7| ©+4+28.7 
! 
W. ¥a-..... 23, 112 657, 577| 28. 45 —.1} —.2| 5.2 —2.4 
Wis....----| 41,573] 2,774,952] 66.75 —.5 —6.8) —3.8 +.3 
Wyo......- 3, 905 229,741] 58.83 —.3 —.3} —28 —2.5 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Includes 4,323 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $390,275 
to these recipients.. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5In addition, supplemental payments of $123,264 were made to recipients 
from general assistance funds. 

6 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for May 1955. 





Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1956! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to | 
7 nts t | Percentage change from— 

| 

i 


























recipients 
Num- ——- Se 
State | Perot April 1956in— | May 1956 in— 
ients Total | Aver- |- —— ieee 
amount | age | Num | Num 
- adel I - 
ber Amount ber Amount 
| | a ee ae 
| 
Total ?___| 105, 469 | $6,375, 783 |$60.45 | +0.2 +3.3 | +1.8 +8.1 
ae: | 1,696 56,689 | 33.43/ +.8| +1.3 | +60] +1.0 
Alaska___- 74 | 5,137 | 69.42) @) | @ (3) (3) 
AL] g008| onemione| +3] 4:s| des) eb 
C ilif 13,087 | 1,166,800 | 89.16 | +.3 +.8] +3.6 +9.1 
Colo.....-- 330 22'024 | 66.74} +.6] 1.7] +25 +2.3 
Conn : 331 32, 863 | 99. 28 | 0 +16 +1.5 +13.7 
Del... 214 13,611 | 63.60] +.9] 41.0 —.9 +1.8 
ee 258 15,574 | 60.36} +24] 424] 41.2 +3.2 
Fia..:.. 2, 665 130,536 | 48.98} —.4 —.3| —64 —6.2 
Ga_........| 3,458 | | 149,678 | 43.28 +.3 +.4| +24 +3.3 
Hawaii--- 105 5, 937 | 56. 54 +1.0 +.8 —8.7 —9.2 
Idaho___- 188 | 11, 524 | 61.30} 0 +11 =—Lé 7 
ate | 3,461 233,209 | 67.38 | —.4 -.9| —28 8 
_™ Se 1, 794 113, 598 | 63.32 | —.2 +.9 +.9 +10.1 
Towa....-.-| 1,491 | 110, 930 | 74.40 +.7 +1.1 +4.1 +5.4 
Kans = 630 45, 803 | 72. 70 0 —.6 —.2 >.1 
“pees | 3,100} 114,720 | 37.01} +.2 +.1| +631. 449 
se com | 9053 | 104, 817 | 51. 06 | —.2 +.3]) +. +3.3 
Maine-_.-.- | 524 | 28,170 | 53.76 0 —.2 —4.7 +1.5 
Md... - | 473| 25,214 | 53.31] -1.7| -1.5] —2] +36 
Mass.-_-.- 1,888 | 195, 323 103.45 | +.4/] 41°56] +52] 415.5 
Mich___.. 1.792 | °114,678 | 63.99 | +.3 +.5] —8! @ 
Minn... | 1,203} 104,916 | 87.21 | -L0.| +48] -33] +29 
Miss...°.-.| 3,801 | 147,354 | 38.77] “+.7 +.8| +7.5| +20.9 
Mo. ?_.:__- | "4; 704 282) 240 |-60.00} +1.7| +41.7]/415.5] +4260 
Mont..._- | ‘424 27,893 | 65.79} —.5 -.6| —47 3.7 
Nebr......|& 810 $53,098 | 65.55) +.1 +.3}410.2] 425.1 
Nev, vol 117 8, 70 | 74. 96 0 ‘ -.1 +10.4 +9.6 
“N; Be. | 262 | 17,415 | 66.47) -.8) —.2| 3.3 +.1 
| | : 
N.J......|. 909]  63,501°} 69.86] .-.97 -10] +39] +58 
N. Mex.._-| 390. 18,770 | 48.13 | +1.0] +422] -35| +309 
N.Y_.-..-| 4,378 | 402,983 | 92.05] + +.2] +420| —1 +4.8 
N. Ga... | 4,900 | 201, 764 | 41.18 | ~+.2 +.61 +1.3 +2.5 
N. Dak_...| 117 | 6,856.| 58.60} —25| —31] —1.7 +4.7 
Ohio | 3,758 220,778 | 58.7 ~.9 +.5} +11 +3.2 
Okla | 1.978 154,293 | 78.00; -.2]} 2.8 +2.8 
Oreg._--- 332; 24,881 |7494| -.3] —3.2 —2.6 
me na | 165640 | 1, 023; a9 leisi| 4.5 +20.8 1.1 1421.8 
7 es | 1, 636 12,880 | 7.87] +.8 +.6| +6.6] etg0 
' 
ee 164 | 11, 513 | 70.20 | —1.8 2.4] —84 —11.4 
oa | 1,785 | 67, 440 37.78 |. +.5 +.3] +2.2 ya 
8. Dak.....| 200 | 8,906 | 44.53) 1.5 -.6}+ —1.0 9 
Tenn......| 3,144| 126,571 | 40.26| —.5 —.4| -49 sts 
Roxe. .26 | 6,545 297,828 | 45.50| —.1 |, +.1 +.9 .9 
Utah 777] a0 | “as's0s least | +.4|° +12| +88 +t 
Vt | 1a | 6,955 [49.33 | +22] 419] -113] —10.6 
Wee 31 | 56 / 3) | | @ () (*) 
ne ie 49,186 | 37.63 | —.1 —.2.1 °—8a . +45 
Wash. 2} "780 | 71,147 | 91.21 | ee 4.1], +8) 6417.2 
} | 
W.Va.....| 1,169] 37,836 | 32.37) +.1] +.1] -22}) 14 
Wis_. Pe eae 77,812 | 69.91 | —.7 —8.6| —2.7 —4.5 
Wyo_..-.-.| 66 | 4,282 | 64.88 | (3) @) (°) (3) ° 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject” 
to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $35,015 to 377 recipients; 
Missouri, $34,486 to 562 recipients; Pennsylvania, $506,688 to 8,204 recipients; 
and Washington, $120 to 2 recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5In addition, supplemental payments of $5,883 were made from general 
assistance funds. 

6 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for May 1955. 
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Table 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1956' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 













































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Se ee ; " siteiaiacca Se aE. oe Se 
_ Nea Average per— April 1956 in— May 1955 in— 
State 0 
families 2 ‘hi Total Pia © ike ea 
Total Children amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
po ee ee 617, 058 2, 258, 858 1,713, 503 | $55, 222, 938 $89. 49 $24. 45 +0.2 (3) as +1.8 
ee ne 19, 728 76, 363 58, 734 812, 354 41.18 10. 64 +4 +.2 +8.8 +3.0 
WN a eee 1, 421 4, 965 3, 666 130, 313 91.71 26. 25 = +.8 +14.7 +17.6 
a le ae 4, 794 18, 613 14, 126 458, 270 95. 59 24. 62 +7 +6.1 3.7 44.5 
Ce eee 8, 597 32, 751 25, 448 484, 872 | 56. 40 14. 80 +16 41.4 ~9.9 2.2 
Ne sthih tain dusicdbeds 52, 970 181, 982 139, 994 6, 688, 176 | 126. 26 36. 75 —.6 J 6.4 —~6.2 
SES ie 5, 898 , 408 17, 278 650, 907 | 110. 36 29. 05 —.3 —.§ -1.9 rey 
fo RSD Beenie 5, 387 17, 421 12, 959 736, 133 | 136. 65 | 42. 26 —.3 +.3 +3.8 +4.9 
Delaware.........---- Sdeucensss 1, 213 4, 670 3, 575 102, 843 84. 78 22. 02 +.5 +.2 +8.9 +7.3 
District of Columbia----------- 2,181 9, 350 7, 304 238, 396 109. 31 25. 50 +1.8 +1.0 8 41.1 
WONG Side denenencesassacas 21, 414 76, 247 58, 355 1,179, 044 55. 06 | 15. 46 +.4 +.5 +1.4 42.4 
Se On eat eer e | 14,920 54, 749 41,852 | 1,129, 458 75.70 | 20. 63 _.g | soci wail «th 
ee See ere 3, 100 11, 800 9, 375 256, 769 | 82. 83 | 21. 76 FI —1.3 -6.8 ~16.7 
eee eS ‘a 1, 792 6, 438 4, 727 231, 472 | 129.17 | 35. 95 —1.7 | —2.4 ae nis 
ee fe0 se 24, 948 97, 269 73, 651 3, 397, 241 136.17 | 34. 93 +3.2 +2.9 418.8 421.9 
SS es 8, 713 30, 781 22, 888 799, 092 | 91.71 | 26. 96 +.4 +.4 —1.4 ee 
SR eee cane | 6, 872 24, 772 18, 451 765, 609 | 111. 41 | 30. 91 —.1 +.1 +3.9 a 
aR 4, 16, 994 13, 096 524,706 | 112. 60 30. 88 @) -1.3 43.7 +54 
A ee ae 18, 719 67, 682 50, 780 1, 192, 672 | 63. 71 | 17. 62 (3) (3) -1.0 a 
Ie ie ose ewes | 19, 790 77, 573 59, 224 1, 453, 503 73. 45 | 18. 74 +1.4 +1.7 +7.9 421.7 
_ | RS ee 4, 526 15, 674 11, 335 380, 897 84.16 24. 30 +.3 (3) 4+1.6 +4.3 
ON ae 6, 298 25, 800 20, 072 615, 344 | 97. 70 | 23. 85 -1.3 — -2.0 6 
pO ae = 12, 766 42, 552 | - 31, 564 1, 678, 256 | 131. 46 39. 44 —.2 —.5 —2.4 rh, 
_ "eee 18, 959 65, 87: 48, 164 2, 198, 381 | 115. 95 | 33. 37 +.5 +.7 —8.2 =e * 
eee 8, 144 27, 628 21, 260 1, 040, 613 | 127. 78 | 37. 67 +.2 —.1 +1.6 +67 
Mississippi-_-_--- -- - ee Oe 11,727 43, 342 33, 649 324, 646 | 27. 68 7.49 +.1 +.4 —16.7 —2.8- 
Missouri- ------- fa Ny ee ee ee 20, 493 *73, 323 54, 7 1, 432, 855 | 69. 92 | 19. 54 —.2 +.6 —7.5 —4 5°" 
ae ee be 1,978 7, 009 5, 332 212,113 | 107. 24 30. 26 —.8 —1.0 —7.4 —6.0 
RR Sere eS 2, 711 9, 966 7, 489 267, 611 98.71 | 26. 85 —.2 —.2 +5.8 10.2 
0 a EE a ae 451 1, 566 1,183 40, 326 * 89. 41 | 25.75 +7.1 +6.0 (4) (4) 
New Hampshire-----....-..-.--- 1,022 3, 810 2, 870 137, 385 134. 43 | 36. 06 +.7 +:1 —4.2 —1.6 
x : 
Oe. a eee 6, 564 21, 936 16, 796, 775 121.39 36. 32 +.7 +.8 +9.3 +13.0 
New Mexico--..------, de ik 6, 059 22, 559 17, 15, 512 85.08 | - 22.85 +.8 +1.9 —5.8 +15.6 
New Of. ...........-Sstes.-. 54, 208, 199, 069 147, 575 7, 576, 533 139. 77 | 38. 06 | —.5 | —2.1 —.2 +3.2 
North Carolina. ---.........--- 20, 196 77, 87 59, 1, 266, 704 62.72 16. 27 +.3 +.3 +.4 +1.6 
Warth Deieta. ...... ....-3.55 52. 1, 629 5, 975 4, 574 201, 018 123. 40 -| 33. 64 +.1 —1.6 +7.4 +13.2 
esas ae! 17, 139 ° 665,218 49, 535 51, 555, 916 78 23. 86 +.7 (3) +9.5 +9.4 
Ee See 15, 848 53, 110 40, 498 1, 301, 562 82.13 24. 51 +.7 +1.9 +1.2 +7.4 
|, SRE ae ae 3, 569. 12, 750 9, 638 436, 990 122. 44 | 34. 27 —1.0 —.9 —9. 5. —8.4 
Pennsylvania _- -- -- AP Re See 29, 191 112,155 85, 041 3, 115, 223 106. 72 27. 78 —.5 -1.7 —3.2 —1.8 
Puerto Ricd......-........-...- 41, 476 145, 865 111, 960 435, 015 10. 49 | 2. 98 +.5 +.1 -1.7 +.1 
eee Hees... ............- 3,479 | * 12, 037 |* 8, 880 398, 393 114. 51 33. 10 +.1 | -.1 —.8 +3.3 
Saqutdi Carolina.-_.--.....-..-.--- 8,202 | , 31, 689 24, 7 388, 904 | 47.42 | 12. 27 —.4 —.3 —2.6 —3.1 
| eee 2,756 | | 9, 221 7,024 227,178 82. 43 | 24. 64 | —.5 —.4 —3.7 —2.2 
; | en RRR RIESE 19,632] .. 70,842 52, 946 1, 222, 323 62.26; °17.25| @) +3.0 —8.5 —5.0 
, ee sae eel a vudiieinwa - 21,772 88, 247 66, 749 1, 412, 517 64. 88 16. O1 +.8 +.8 —9.1 +.1 
_, =e ee abba eat 2,916 ~ 10,235 | * 7, 599 328, 694 112.7 32.11 | —.6 —-1.2 —7.9 —7.2 
ESS Se eee en ereene 1,109 3, 838 2, 873 89,129 | 80. 37 | 23. 22 +.4 —.2 0 +1.9 
Ware SeeeenG._.. . 5... ceee-. 219 810 666 7, 804 | 35. 63 | 9. 63 | 0 +.5 +12.3 +11.5 
5 EASES Ty eee ee ee 9, O79 35, 635 27, 644 612, 220 67. 43 17.18 —.3 +.3 +1.4 +5.4 
I ghicatas ne Shc wdaneenn he 9,174 31, 593 23, 276 1, 107, 608 | 120. 73 | 35. 06 | —1.0 +.1 -.1 641.1 
West Vita. - .:..........:,--- 17, 795 67, 487 52, 408 1, 401, 579 | 78. 76 | 20.77 | +.2 | +.3 —5.1 +2.1 
es ae 8, 253 29, 183 21, 613 1, 197, 687 | 145.12 | 41.04 | +.3 —1.8 —1.2 +3.6 
Wome? 2.2202. 5 55-2 ese 601 2, 158 1, 649 67, 397 | 112.14 | 31. 23 | —4.0 | —2.0 +1.0 +4.6 








3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Not computed; July 1955 first month of operation under approved plan. 

5 In addition, supplemental payments of $173,662 from general assistance funds 
were made to 4,655 families. 

® Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for May 1955. 


“". For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
* families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 
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stration: A Controlled, Long Term NICHOLSON, Epna E. Planning New 
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New York: The Fund, 1954. 251 Term Care. New York: G. P. Put- 
pp. $2. nam’s Sons, 1956. 358 pp. $4.50. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 
1956! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to 


| 
| Percentage change from 


Table 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, May 1956! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
































recipients | 
Num- | 7 |- 
State | nen | | April 1956 in- May 1955 in 
ients Total Aver- | — 
amount age 7 7 

| —_ |Amount — Amount 

| | | 

a ee) er oon 

Total | 255, 954 = 557, 834 1$56.88 | +1.8| 42.0] +9.1 412.9 

Ala | 11,638 | 399, 911 | 34. 36 $1.3} 41.6 | 417.7 +13.5 
Ark | 5,564 | 176,048 | 31.64) +3.2) +3.4 | +147 $17.1 
Colo | 5,059 | 292,490 | 57.82] —.6 —.7}) +2.2 +3.5 
Conn | 2,147 | 253, 686 |118. 16 +.9 +.6 | +15.7 +25.9 
Del 357 | 19,831 | 55.55 | +2.9 +2.3| +64.5| +75.6 
D.C | 2,310 142,376 | 61.63 | +1.4] +.1] 45.2) +7.6 
Fla | 2,479 | 118,621 | 47.85 | +25.8 | +26.0 |... 5 sheet 
Ga 11, 858 501,666 | 42.31 | +2.0] 42.1 | +33.7 +34.6 
Hawaii |} 1,317 78,847 | 59.87 | +1.5) 42.6] -—2.2} —6.8 
Idaho | 916 | 57,277 | 62.53] +.8] +1.7] +85 | +11.6 

| | } 
ul | 9,446! 794,769 | 84.14 | 426.7] +302] +567] +623 
Kans | 3,810) 269,553 | 70.75 +.7]} +.3 |) +123) +15.9 
La | 13,998 | 639,933 | 45.72 | 41.7 $2.5} 411.4] 420.3 
Maine 608 | 35,358 | 58.15) +39) +47) @) (2) 
Md 5,045 | 279,675 | 55.44] +.1 | +.3 |} 414.9) 419.5 
Mass | 10,666 | 1,103,220 [103.43 | +:3] 411] +40) +83 
Mich 2, 527 189,621 | 75.04) +1.0| +41.514109] +15.6 
Minn 1, 250 | 71,129 | 56.90} +3.7| +2.8] +83.6] 487.3 
Miss 3, 705 9,982 | 24.56) +22) +21) +289) +287 
Mo 13, 382 | 194, 187 | 52.07 | +.5 | +.5 | —5.4 | —5.2 

| | | 
Mont | 4,454] 94,730/ 6516! +.8] 41.0] -.1| +420 
Nebr 940 PSB 76686] +31) +29 |.W-....1.--.c..: 
N.H 281 21,475 | 76.42 | +1.4 | +.4 | 421.1] 427.0 
N23 3, 888 327,940 | 84.35 | +23] +2.5|+20.0} +27.0 
N. Mex .| 1,682 | 77, 581 | 46.12 | +1.6 | +1.7] -—31] 443.2 
NS. ¥ | 40,259 | 3,505,132 | 87.06 +.2 | —.4| —1.9 +2.6 
NLC | 12882 | (495,372 | 38.45) +19] +20) +159) +192 
N. Dak 934 76,690 | 82.11 | +.1] 41.1] 45.9 +23.9 
Ohio 8, 188 + 414,950 | 50.68 | +1.4) +1.2 —.2 +1.3 
Okla 6, 445 377, 727 | 58.61 | +1.6 +1.5 | +11.8 +12.6 
Oreg 3, 280 248,715 | 75.83 | —.2 —.4 —.2 +1.1 
Pa. 12, 799 701, 513 | 54.81 —.7 —1.0] —1.5 —.1 
P.R 19, 688 171,210 | 870} +1.0 +1.0} +3.0 +4.3 
a: 1, 562 119, 574 | 76.55 —.1 +.2| +63 +8.3 
..... 7,810 248, 284 | 31.79 | —1.2 —1.2 —.1 +.2 
8. Dak 789 36,810 | 46. 65 +.8 +1.2 | +16.9 +17.4 
Tenn. 2, 123 82, 513 | 38.87 | +6.5 +6.2 | +448 +40.9 
Utah 1, 795 117,156 | 65.27 | —1.6 —2.0 +.6 +1.6 
|) 516 26,079 | 50.54 | +1.6 +1.5 | +12.7 +14.6 
we. 102 1,985 | 19.46 | +2.0 +2.0} —2.9 —2.7 
Va._.......| 4,940 197, 337 | 39.95 +.6 +.7] +5.6 +7.7 
Wash...__.| 5,426 533, 397 | 98.30 | (4) +.9 —.2| 5435.1 
W. Va... 8, 471 267,713 | 31.60 —.7 —.8 (4) +.8 
Wis | 1,193 123, 256 |103. 32 —.3| -5.9] +46 +15. 2 
Wyo_- | 475 996 | 61.04) —.2 +.1] +2.8 +4.3 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 


to revision. 


? Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 
3 In addition, supplemental payments of $10,801 from general assistance funds 
were made to some recipients in Nebraska and $54,462 to 2,055 recipients in 


Ohio. 


‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for May 1955. 
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payments] 
a 
-ayments to > 
cases Percentage change from— 
Num- mo 
State ber of April 1956 in— May 1955 in— 
Cases Total Aver- | —— | = - 
amount age y 7 

—— Amount — Amount 
Total 2___| 302, 000 -” 057, 000 |$53. 08 —6.0 —7.8 —8.2 —10.5 
| RES 170 4,030 | 23.71 +1.8 +.5 | +12.6 +9.5 
Alaska 194 10,497 | 54.11 | 411.5 —6.8 | +26.0 + 23.2 
Ariz 1, 971 86, 324 | 43. 80 +1.3 +2.7 +9.3 +11.5 
Ark. 3 320 4, 369 | 13.65 | —13.5 —10.3 | —62.8 —67.2 
> a 29, 978 1, 535, 187 | 51. 21 —4.4 —3.6 —6.3 —6.7 
Colo. 1, 366 50, 307 | 36.83 | —28.7 —36. 2 —6.9 —10.5 
Ce. cs 42, 886 4157, 044 | 54.42 —3.6 —10.4 | —10.5 —-17.7 
Del. 1,015 | 61,063 | 60.16 | —10.9 —15.8 | —29.0 —14.9 
Dc | 656 40,928 | 62.39 +3.8 +3.6 | +16.7 +18. 6 
Fla. 5 5, 300 | eS ee eee, ee ae 
Ga_. 2, 273 48,147 | 21.18 +.8 —2.6 —5.3 —12.2 
Hawaii 1, 797 91, 694 | 51.03 —3.9 —3.3 | —17.5 —26.7 

Idaho © 72 3, 576 | 49. 67 (7) (7) (7) (7) 
wae 29, 732 1,972,751 | 66.35 | —11.7 —13.1 | —20.8 —22.2 
Ind. § 11,150 394, 928 | 35. 42 —6.1 —9.1 —7.4 —7.5 
eo 3, 659 117, 596 | 32.14 —8.2 —9.4 +2.6 +.8 
Kans 1, 908 | 101, 384 | 53.14 —-8.1 —11.0 —7.2 —7.9 
Ky- 2, 695 | 82, 706 | 30. 69 —6.6 —3.5 —4.7 —.8 
ee 8, 384 | 351, 231 | 41.89 +2.2 +2.9 | +12.3 +19. 6 
Maine- --_-_- 3, 520 159, 787 | 45.39 —&.3 —5.6 +.9 +2.0 
ae 1, 848 98,778 | 53.45 —2.9 —3.7 | —27.6 —29.5 
Mass 11, 270 648,710 | 57. 56 —4.0 —1.5 | —15.3 —10.9 
Mich- - ---- 18, 646 1, 337,973 | 71.76 —1.3 —.5 +9.6 +21.9 
Minn_----- 6, 484 68,038 | 56.76 | —13.8 —18.9 | —11.9 —10.6 
Miss... ---- 985 13, 841 | 14.05 +1.2 +1.0 —1.4 +9.8 
_. Sas 6, 318 309, 936 | 49.06 +2.9 +1.3 +.8 +23. 5 
Mont_-_--_-- 719 | 28,991 | 40.32 | —17.0 —6.3 | —22.2 —.5 
Nebr- 1, 308 | 49,476 | 37.83 —9.4 —10.8 | —10.1 —24.6 
i 330 SE SR: eS SS Ses a 
a 976 | 47,292 | 48.45 | —10.9 —12.1 | —14.2 —8.7 
NPS... | 7,241 574, 235 | 79.30} —89] -9.0| -169] —15.0 
N. Mex..--| 332 8, 522 | 25. 67 —1.2 —.7| -34.3 —#4.7 
i Cae 10 26,300 | 2,041,201 | 77. 61 —7.2 —10.2 | —15.3 —16.9 
iS ae 2, 509 54, 440 | 21.7 +1.0 +2.8 | +12.5 +17.6 
N. Dak___- 481 21,660 | 45.03 | —34.0 —384.0 | +15.3 +19.6 
Ohio 30, 246 1, 485, 372 | 59.11 —4.7 —5.9 —8.7 —12.6 
Okla. 8, 007 125, 350 | 15. 66 —1.0 eee See 
0 | 3,270 199,181 | 60.91 | —24.9 —15.0 —2.7 +12.3 
ie 23,506 | 1,520,919 | 64.70 —4.1 —8.6 | —18.5 —26.3 
gio Se 7 10,124 | 11.68 —2.5 +7.5 | —10.0 —7.0 
Sg TE 3, 613 243,073 | 67.28 —3.1 —7.0 —8.4 —13.9 
3 ee 1, 837 41,016 | 22.33 —-1.9 —1.6 |} —11.1 —13.3 
lo 1, 330 48,695 | 36.61 | —11.2 —14.8;) +68 +11.3 
Tenn_-____- 2,139 35, 797 | 16.74 —9.4 —17.4 —8.2 —5.9 
Tex. 3____- 9, 000 he es CEE SS Ces! eae, a 
Utah. ...... 1, 550 95, 684 | 61.73 —7.6 —8.0 —7.8 —9.3 
*...... 1; 300 i Reiakta ig ee 

>) re | 115 , 163 | 18.81 —1.7 —.5 (7) (7) 
7a... .\...| Soe 70, 205 | 35.12 —6.1 —9.4 |) —18.3 —18.7 
Wash_____- 10, 888 685, 664 | 62.97 | —11.4 —8.6| +49 +6.8 
, p> f a | 2,572 | 78,141 | 30.38 | +49 +5.7 +9.2 +17.4 
ss 7, 208 514, 313 | 71.35 —7.7 —11.3 | —13.8 —12.3 
WHO.) as 248 | 12,517 | 50.47 | —25.5 —28. 2 —5.3 -1.9 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

® Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Estimated. 

W” Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1 Includes 9,466 cases and payments of $342,241 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

12 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving vendor payments for medi- 
cal care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for medical care. 
Percentage change not computed for May 1955; comparable data not available. 

13 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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